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THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE WESTERN GAS ASSO- 
CIATION. 
a 

The Western Gas Association celebrated its eighth annual birthday, in 
right royal style, at the Tremont House, Chicago, Ills., on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th days of last month. It was anticipated that a right good rousing 
anniversary would be the result of Secretary Littleton’s earnest attention to 
the preliminary work of the gathering ; but when President Lansden rapped 
for order on the morning of the 13th, and announced that everything was in 
readiness for the transaction of business, the grand attendance of honest, 
earnest men was such as to make the speculatively inclined open wide their 
eyes in wonderment while revolving within themselves the question as to 
what proportions might be attained by this Western Gas’ Association within 
the next decade. Let the dwellers in the East (or rather let those so in- 
clined refuse to see) look upon it as they will, the Westerner is the coming 


man—heis resolute unto aggressiveness, and knows no such thing as turning 
back, But as this is scarcely the proper time or place to discuss the ‘‘ coming 
man,” we will dismiss the matter and return to the subject in hand. 


To show with what eclat the arrival of the visitors was ushered in, we 
might mention that on the evening of the 12th, at an hour when almost 
every train that entered Chicago was contributing its quota of living freight, 
in the shape of gas men, to the hospitable embraces of the ‘‘ Gotham of the 
West,” the weather clerk had provided a sort of impromptu reception in the 
shape of a smart thunder shower; and to keep along with adescription of the 
after weather conditions during the days of the sessions, the word perfect 
best describes them. To some, perhaps, it may have appeared as though 
the mercury were over-anxieus to mount the scale ; but to us frora the East, 
and particularly so with those from localities not far removed from the At- 
lantic coast line, the first ardors of old Sol’s rays are sure to be appreciated. 

It will be remembered that about the only thing in the nature of a draw- 
back to complete enjoyment of the proceedings at the St. Louis meeting of 
the year previous was the poor acoustic property of the hall or parlor in the 
Southern Hotel in which the sessions were held. With that experience in 
view, the Local Committee of Arrangements for the present year saw to it 
well that a like complaint should not be heard in 1885 ; nor was it sounded. 
The Tremont House answered most admirably in every respect, and too 
much praise cannot be awarded the proprietor of that elegant and commodi- 
ous caravansary for his solicitude in attending to the wants, as well as in his 
untiring ministrations to the comforts of his guests. 
the attendance was grand, and everybody was immensely 
pleased thereat. Lansden, brisk as ever, bubbled over in smiles, and genial 
Gus Littleton fairly hugged himself in congratulation. The local committee 
were as active as crickets—indeed they seemed to have become for the time 
almost ubiquitous. When the Chairman had fairly started the business in, 
and no time was wasted in preliminaries, with the reading of his annual mes- 
sage, everything progressed smoothly and rapidly. In his address Mr. Lans- 
den departed somewhat from the usual style of handling the matters gener- 
ally contained in such documents ; and, take it all in all, we think he did 
rather wisely. He spoke his mind in a thoroughly common-sense way, and 
put things forward in a nice congruity. We do not propose to discuss at 
length the topics descanted on hy him; and, indeed, had we the mind to do 
so, the action of the committee appointed by the Association to consider the 
same lifts the subject proper from the sphere of legitimate criticism. How- 
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ever, we cannot forbear noting one or two points. Mr. Lansden sounds the 
true metal when he invites those in charge of the smaller works to ‘‘ come to 
the front” with the recital of their experiences in manufacture. These are 
the very men whose daily practice affords most valuable ground for future 
progress in the larger plants. Your ‘big company” is not complete with- 
out its experimental fitting. Right next we beg to disagree with Brother 
L.; and must submit that we incline to the view that he is woefully out in 
the way of his estimate with what he calls the ‘science of gas manufactur- 
ing.” Science and practice must go hand-in-hand in any business that is in 
any manner allied to the twin sisters, chemistry and physics, if the full 
measure of success is to be realized. We cannot think that Mr. Lansden 
means to be taken literally in his statement, ‘‘I would not exchange one 
month’s practical experience for fifty years of delving into the science of gas 
manufacturing.” 

But, to forbear from any further notice of this single point wherein we 
differ with Mr. Lansden’s statements, we think it must have been with a 
keen appreciation of the humor of the situation that Mr. Lansden listened to 
the president of, that small company, when the latter put himself on record 
as believing that ‘‘ your gas associations are alla humbug. * * * No 
two of you could agree on anything.” We sorrow with Mr. L. that the 
‘** small president’s ” superintendent was not present at the meeting, and fur- 
ther believe that the ‘‘ small company” would be better served if that presi- 
dent (we have not the slightest idea who he is) handed in his resignation. 
That portion of the address relating to the topic of gas meters we commend 
most heartily to the tender consideration of ‘‘ our own dear Mr. Sherwood” 
and his brother agitators. Chairman Lansden welcomed to the banded ranks 
the Ohio and Iowa State Associations, and with good foresight hopes that 
the other States will follow in the practice. May we hope Mr. L. will see to 
it that initiatory steps will soon be taken in Missouri? It is in the formation 
of these State bodies that proper legislation in regard to control of the gas 
business may be best effected. Mr. Lansden’s tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Butterworth is the offering of a kindly heart, and does but simple jus- 
tice tothe honor and manliness of the Association’s dead ex-president, We must 
confess that Mr. Lansden’s announcement of the demise of associate-member, 
Mr. George Downing, of New York city, was news to us. He was a genial, 
generous man, and one whose absence from the ranks cannot fail to be sin- 
cerely regretted. 

Mr. Lansden’s address will be found reproduced on pp. 283-4 of this issue, 
and the manager of every small gas works in this country will find it worth 
many 2 bright dollar to him if he will but study it closely. 

Littleton had his hands full all through the first day’s session in attending 
to the applications for membership, and by the time the list was tallied up 
the roll had been increased by 36. His annual report of state of finances 
shows a healthy state of the Western’s treasury. The invitation to accept of 
the hospitalities of the Association was neither a ‘‘ delusion nor a snare.” 
Among the Eastern visitors were noticed Harbison, of Hartford, Conn., look- 
ing just as straight and sturdy as though no such a thing as pneumonia had 
ever existed ; Slater, of Providence, R. L., clothed with his usual charming 
urbanity; Cap. White (cannot name a place of precise abode for him), with 
that Roman collar unspotted and unsmirched—it was yet early in the pro- 
ceedings, though ; Harry E. Floyd, of New York city, scholarly and prim ; 
L. P. Gerould, of Manchester, N. H., confident and smiling; and J. H. 
Walker, of Rochester, N. Y., calm, placid and unruffled. There were other 
Yankees present, and many of them, too; butas they answered to roll-call 
in the regular way, why, it was their bounden duty to be present. In the 
name of these gentlemen, and also speaking for ourselves, we cannot too warmly 
thank our hosts for their gratifying attention, made so heartily manifest on 
every possible occasion. Truly, did Littleton know whereof he spoke when 
he promised that those who accepted of the Association’s summons to hospi- 
tality would find the latchstring in its proper place. The latchstring was 
there, and the most hospitable of hosts were behind it. 

Three sessions were held on the 13th at morning, afternoon and evening ; 
and on the 14th sessions took place at morning and afternoon. The papers 
read and discussed were the following: ‘‘Onthe Pressure of Gas in the 
Mains,” by Mr. G. A. Hyde, of Cleveland, Ohio ; ‘‘ The Steam-jet Exhauster 
and Naphthaline,” by Ex-presidert J. B. Howard, of Dubuque, Iowa; ‘‘The 
Proper Location of the Gas Meter,” by Mr. J. G. Miller, of Green Bay, 
Mich. ; ‘‘ Utilization of Waste Heat,” by Mr. J. W. Dunbar, of New Albany, 
Ind.; ‘‘Iron Purifying Material,” by Mr. E. H. Jenkins, of Columbus, Ga.; 
‘*Stoppages in Small Gas Works,” by Mr. V. L. Elbert, of Jackson, Mich.; 
‘* Success in the Gas Business,” by Mr. Wm. E. Lindsley, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
‘*Gas Bills vs. Gas Light,” by Mr. B. E. Chollar, of Topeka, Kan.; and the 
‘* Cooper Coal Liming Process,”’ by Mr. G. S. Page, of New York city. Be- 
tween time of reading the 6th and 7th papers, at the suggestion of President 
Lansden, the question-box (which had previously been placed in position) 
was opened, and the queries taken therefrom were discussed. It may well 
be imagined that a proper digestion of the papers presented made dalliance 
or delay impossible; and in order to clear up the decks so that the pro- 





gramme might be made in readiness for the banquet, which was to be dis- 
cussed at 8 p.m., of the 14th, the members adhered closely to their work. 
In fact it was one continual scene of ‘“‘ hammering right along.” Lansden, 
Littleton, and that spry and really clever ‘‘gas man from Columbus ”— 
Emerson MeMillin—aided much towards the accomplishment of the ‘ regu- 
lar orde:” by their parliamentary tact and skill. 

The Association chose as officers for the ensuing year the following-named 
gentlemen: 


President—Mr. James Somerville, Indianapolis, Ind. 

First Vice-President—Mr. John Fullagar, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—Prof. 8. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mr., A. W. Littleton, Quincy, Ils. 

Directors—Messrs, E. H. Jenkins, G. A. Hyde, Jr., W. Wallace, 8. 
Prichitt, T. A. Cosgrove, W. H. Odiorne, T. G. Fuster, and J. Montgomery. 


Before taking leave of this portion of the subject we cannot help once 
more reverting to Secretary Littleton’s faithfulness in his official duties in 
connection with the Secretaryship of the Western Association ; and this per- 
sistence is all the more praiseworthy when it is borne in mind that he had 
been all but prostrated from the weariness attendant upon one who for 
weeks has been battling with an enemy that threatened the abrupt severance 
of those domestic ties which man holds most dear to his heart. The verdict 
of the Western Association, along with our own, is, May Littleton’s appren- 
ticeship to trouble soon be but a memory of the past. 

At 8 o’clock on the evening of the 14th the members sat down to the en- 
joyment of a right regal banquet, provided for their entertainment at the in- 
stance of the various manufacturing houses, connected with or allied to the 
gas industry, either doing business directly from, or having agencies in, the 
city of Chicago. Among the subscribers to the banqueting arrangements, 
we may, without any invidious appearance, mention the name of the Chicago 
Gas Light and Coke Company. The main dining room had been in a short 
space of time transformed into a most charming banqueting hall. The tables 
were arranged in tasteful parallel rows, with a cross-table at head of the 
three columns, and at the cross-table were gathered the dignitaries of the 
feast. The bill of fare was well selected, the viands choice, and the liquids 
rare. The speeches were sparkling with wit and humor, and President 
Lansden acquitted himself nobly. Everything went off without a flaw (this 
applies to the wine, too), and entire success attended the banquet from the 
time ‘‘ grace was said” until the assemblage adjourned, with every one 
sounding the praises of the Local Committee of Arrangements and their co- 
adjutors, the Manufacturers Committee on Banquet. 

On the 15th, which was devoted to sightseeing, a most commendable plan 
was pursued, Carriages conveyed the members to the Post Office building, 
where a photographer was in readiness to take a picture of the ‘‘ gathered 
clansmen.” This done, the occupants of the different carriages gave orders 
to their divers to convey them to such points as it was desired to visit. 
Some went to the different gas works, and others (those who were not well 
acquainted with the city) preferred to inspect the many gorgeous buildings 
which grace the Western Gotham. Taken as a whole, it was a most pleasur- 
able and untrammeled way of ‘‘doing a sightseeing trip.” The 15th of May, 
with all its pleasures, ending with the hour for train-time home, parting 
adieus were spoken, and the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas 
Association was ready for inscription on the records. It is needless to add 
that these records will appear as usual in the columns of the Journat. 








ALL HAIL TO PRESIDENT NEWMAN. 
—_—- 

In our ‘‘ Market for Gas Securities” in last issue we stated that Mr. R. J. 
Lackland, of the St. Louis (Mo.) Gas Light Company, had refused to con- 
tinue negotiations with the representatives of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, who sought to obtain control of the St. Louis 
Company by purchasing a certain number of shares in that corporation at 
the figure of $315 for each fifty-dollar share (St. Louis shares are “half- 
stock”), and allowing the former holders to divide among themselves a sum 
of money, equivalent to $85 per share, due the Company; in other words, 
the ‘‘ Imp.” Company offered $400 for each $50 share. The Philadelphia 
people either could not or would not (probably the former) stick to their 
bargain ; and now comes the best part of the thing. Mr. Socrates Newman, 
who (with his friends) is largely interested in the St. Louis Company, said 
to Mr. Lackland and his friends: ‘I will give you $400 a share for your 
stock.” The offer was accepted, the transfer was made, and Mr. Newman 
was elected to the Presidency; Mr. C. C. Maffit took Mr. G. B. Allen’s 
place as Vice-President ; and Mr. Scullin succeeds Judge Madill in the 
Directorate. This is a triumph for honest management and cheaper gas in 
the old St. Louis district, as Mr. Newman is a progressive man, and has no 
intention of keeping up the dog-in-the-manger policy that has so long pre- 
vailed in that city. Mr. Geo. 8. Page, of New York city, had a “finger in 


this pie.” Our next issue will, if possible, contain an account of the St. 
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{[Or¥icran Report. | 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
Heup aT THE TREMoNT House, Cuicaco, Inus., May 13, 14, and 15, 1885. 


First Day—Mornina Session—May 13. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the members of the Western Gas Associa- 
tion, in accordance with the call of the Secretary, was held at the Tremont 
House, Chicago, Ills., on the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of May. The Con- 
vention was called to order at 10 o’clock on the morning of May 13th by the 
President, Mr. Thomas G. Lansden, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. A. W. Littleton, 
of Quincy, Ills., occupied the Secretary’s desk. 

Roty Catu. 
A call of the roll showed the presence of the following members : 
Honorary Member. 
Joseph R. Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Active Members. 
Agard, W. A., es Moines, Iowa. Barret, A. H. Louisville, Ky. 
Baxter, Jr., A. C., Lima, Ohio. Belden, C. W., Chicago, Ills. 
Bellmer, W. E., Carlinville, Ohio. Brown, Edwin Lee, Chicago, Ills. 
Butman, J. W., Decatur, Ills. Canby, R. H., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Chollar, Byron E., Topeka, Kansas. Clarke, Harry E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Collins, Carroll, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Cosgrove, Thos. A., Evanston, Ills. 
Coverdale, R. T., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cressler, A. D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Daniels, James, St. Louis, Mo. Davis, Daniel, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Decker, J. H., Hannibal, Mo. Dell, John, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dickey, C. H., Baltimore, Md. Douglas, 8. H., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Down, W. H., New York, N. Y. Dunbar. J. W., New Albany, Ind. 
Elbert, V. L., Jackson, Mich. Fullagar, John, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gerould, H. T., Mendota, Ils. Foster, T. G., Montgomery, Ala. 
Goodwin, W. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Gimper, John, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Griffin, J. J., Philadelphia, Pa. Green, James, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harris, J. A., Philadelphia, Pa. Harris, G. 8., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Hauk, Chas. D., Springfield, Ohio. Haselmeyer, A., Springfield, Ills. 
Hicks, Geo. C., Chicago, Ills. Henning, D., Chicago, Ills. 
Howard, J. B., Dubuque, Iowa. Howard, E. T., St. Louis, Mo. 
Humphrey, R. C., Ashtabula, Ohio. Howden, J. J., Muskegon, Mich. 
Hyde, Jr.,G. A., East Saginaw, Mich. Hyde, G. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Keller, C. M., Columbus, Ind. Jones, N. W., Chicago, Ills. 
King, E. J., Jacksonville, Ills. Kennedy, J. M., Rockford, Ills. 
Lansden, T. G., St. Louis, Mo. Knight, C. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lindsley, Edward, Cleveland, Ohio. Light, Joseph, Dayton, Ohio. 
McDonald, W., Albany, N. Y. Littleton, Aug. W., Quincy, Iils. 
MeMillin, E., Columbus, Obio. Mcllhenny, John, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mitchell, J. K., Galesburg, Ills. Miller, J. G., Green Bay, Wis. 
Moran, Michael, Joliet, Ils. Montgomery, James, Sedalia, Mo. 
Morse, E. W., Fort Scott, Kansas. Morgans, W. H., Pontiac, Mich. 
Nash, C. H., St. Joseph, Mo. Murdock, G. T., Elkhart, Ind. 
Page, Geo. 8., New York, N. Y. Odiorne, W. H., Springfield, Ills. 
Pratt, Henry, Chicago, Ills. Perkins, B. W., South Bend, Ind. 
Printz, Eugene, Zanesville, Ohio. Prentice, Allen T., Chicago, Ils, 
Ramsdell, G. G., Vincennes, Ind. Prichitt, Samuel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ritchie, W. C., St. Louis, Mo. Raynor, C. H., Adrian, Mich. 
Runner, Z. T. F., Freeport, Ills. Roots, D. T., Connersville, Ind. 
Russell, T. G., St. Louis, Mo. Russell, D. R., St. Louis, Mo. 
Smedberg, J. R., Lancaster, Pa. Scofield, L. K., Fort Scott, Kansas. 
Somerville, Jas., Indianapolis, Ind. Smith, Thos., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Stacey, Wm., Cincinnati, Ohio. Spencer, R., Burlington, Iowa. 
Starr, J. M., Richmond, Ind. Stanberry, F. H., Pekin, Ills. 
Tayler, Geo. H., Warren, Ohio. Stout, John, Chicago, Ills. 
Twining, E. H. B., Chicago, Ills. Thompson, M. H., Elgin, Ills. 
Wallace, Wm., Lafayette, Ind. Walker, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Woodmanseo, J. H., Danville, Ils. Wirt, R. D., Independence, Mo. 
Reapine oF MInvrTEs. 

A report of proceedings of Seventh Annual Meeting having been published 
in the AMERICAN Gas Licur JOURNAL, a motion to dispense with a reading 
of same was agrccd to. 

PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 

President Lansden then delivered the following inaugural address : 
Gentlemen of the Western Gas Association : 

Since it is customary for your presiding officer to present an address at the 
opening of each annual meeting, embracing matters of interest to our pro- 
fession, I shall not feel I am taking advantage of my position if I here say I 
shall endeavor to take up as little time as respect for that position will ad- 
mit of. 

Knowing the number of papers that have been prepared for this occasion, 


is possible to allot shall be devoted to their hearing, with an after discussion 
of the many points of practical experience contained therein. 

I here ask that when a paper has been read that those who may take part 
in discussing it will endeavor to keep as near to the lines of the subject 
treated of as possible. There are so many different matters brought out in 
our discussions that we are sometimes apt to attempt to follow along in the 
one debate the process of manufacture from the ashpan to the station meter. 
By thus concisely disposing of each paper as it is read, our proceedings will 
be rendered more systematic, and, therefore, become more profitable to us. 
If questions should suggest themselves to members, during the discussion of 
papers, that they would like to ask, but which would be calculated to lead to 
matter that is not really under discussion at the particular time, I would sug- 
gest the gentlemen make a note of them, and then drop them into the ques- 
fion-box, where at the proper time they will receive due attention. Our 
question-box can be opened between the reading of papers, when much val- 
uable information may be brought out. 

I see from the number present that the interest heretofore manifested in 
our Association has not abated ; but that, on the contrary, many of you have 
come together to compare notes, and talk coolly over our past successes and 
failures, as also, possibly, to attempt a glimpse at the future. 

As a consequence of the varying circumstances surrounding us individ- 
ually as gas makers, it is natural we should have results that will show wide 
of uniformity. If we find in our experience of the last year we have obtained 
results more favorable, or have made failures in our experiments, it will be 
your duty to make known here “their footprints, that perhaps another, see- 
ing, may take heart again.” 

I desire especially that those who have charge of the smaller works will 
not be backward in giving to the Association what results they have obtained 
within the twelvemonth. Itis generally in the small works that we have the 
best opportunity of gaining that which comprises the best and whole knowl- 
edge of our profession—from the coal to the meter. Do not think, because 
you have charge of works containing but one bench (and it may be a setting 
of threes at that), that you cannot say anything to interest your fellow mem- 
bers of this society. 

I would not exchange one month’s practical experience for fifty years of 
delving into the science of gas manufacturing. Science sometimes shortens 
the route; sometimes it does not. I say, gentlemen, that each one of us 
must work out his own salvation ; and how often it is done with “fear and 
trembling.” 

I once heard the president of a small company say, “I think your gas as- 
sociations are all a humbug, after reading the proceedings of one of your 
meetings. I found no two of you could agree on anything. Every one had 
different results.’’ Iimmediately undertook to show him, from the difference 
in our surroundings, the great variety of coals, lime, size of plant, amount of 
gas made, price of coke, tar, and other residuals, that he did not know what 
he was talking about. The ‘“‘talk” came out because I was trying to per- 
suade him to send his superintendent to our meetings. I am sorry to say he 
is not here. This superintendent had also said to me that the published pro- 
ceedings of the gas associations as they have appeared in the American Gas 
Licut JournaL, had been a great benefit to him. He reads the Journan 
regularly, and pays for it himself. I think it would be money well spent 
by gas companies if they would see that their superintendents were supplied 
with well-bound copies of the proceedings of the meetings of the various gas 
associations of the United States. 

In consequence of the variety of our surroundings these societies were es- 
tablished that we might come together and find out what each one was do- 
ing. Through the acquaintanceship formed here we can correspond with 
one another, and feel certain that our letters will be answered. 

TI maintain the formation of these societies has done more to reduce the 
price of gas than any other single cause. I must congratulate you all that 
the interests allied to our profession are still holding their own, and can say 
this, while almost all other sorts of business have shown most sensibly the 
effects of stringent times. With some few gas companies I understand there 
has been a decrease in consumption, but only to a limited extent. 

With all of those who are devoting their best energies to place our pro- 
fession where it may properly be understood by those with whom we have to 
deal, I must say it is not all sunshine. We hear it insinuated that we are 
not altogether what we should be. Even such gentle epithets as ‘‘ robbers,” 
“« thieves,” ‘swindlers,” ‘‘soulless monopolists,” etc., have been applied to 
the managers of some of the companies we represent. Think of it; we who 
toil to give others light—for a small consideration. Could the downtrodden 
gas consumer be brought to realize the blessing this wonderful discovery has 
been to mankind, such of them as may have any conscience left would stand 
abashed. Bartholdies would spring up in every city and village; and strife 
would be among the people for the privilege of paying for pedestals. It 
would be ‘Liberty (gas) lighting the world.” 

There must be some cause for the condition of public opinion in regard to 





I feel it is due to the best interests of the Association that as much time as it 





our particular profession, Shall we not endeavor to find out the cause, and 
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strive to have it removed? There is no other article that comes into such 
general use about which there is so little known by the average citizen. 

The only medium through which we may reach the people (except the gas 
bill) is the public press. But what has the public press done toward giving 
reliable information to the people in regard to illumination by gas? It will 
tell of the iron interests; note the state of the lumber trade ; speak intelli- 
gently and accurately about the produce market; blazon forth the price of 
hops ; and it will even speak of feathers—not because they are “light,” but 
simply because they represent an article of trade. What they say of us is 
usually done in a flippant way—more in derision than in an honest attempt 
to educate the people. 

I do not accuse the newspapers of wilfully misrepresenting us; but I do 
accuse them of allowing matter to appear in their columns, ninety-nine per 
cent, of which is written by men who do not understand the first principles 
of gas making. As asample, this came under my eye a few days ago: 

‘* The Thieving Meter.—Out of 523 Chicago gas'meters tested by an ex. 
pert 518 registered fast, and the company knew it. 
enough to injure the reputation of a gas company.” 

Now, I leave it to vou, gentlemen, if the writer of that paragraph could 
ever have seen and understood the mechanical construction of a meter, and 
then wrote that article. Should not a hatchet be erected over the grave of 
Annanias, and the champion belt be passed over to this newspaper scribe ? 

The gas meter, which has been the source of so much derision, stands to- 
day as one of the most beautiful pieces of machinery that ever traced its 
emanation to the brain of man. Howstrange that it is but a few short years 
since it has commenced to bring odium upon gas companies. For fifty years 
it never had been accused of lying ; and now, when mechanical science is at 
its zenith, it has ceased to tell the truth! What would the average consumer 
think if I should say that a million dollars is ready for the man who can 
furnish a more reliable and correct gas measurer? No, it is not the meter; 
and you may think it strange when I say it is only since our gas companies 
have been making such large reductions in the price of gas that this outery 
against the meter has been heard—that silent arbitrator that tells of the par- 
ticular habits of home life. One meter says, ‘‘The woman who presides 
over this household is a treasure to her husband and family.”” Another one 
proclaims, ‘ This is a go-as-you-please establishment ; the servants and the 
children run this house.”” What is it that the meter does not tell of charac- 
ter in controlling a household? Mrs. Smith says, ‘‘ My neighbor, Mrs, Jones, 
has a larger house and she has more burners than will be found in mine ; yet 
her gas bill is not more than half as large as is the case with me.” Now, I 
wanted to tell Mrs. Smith the reason; but I did not dare to. The simple 
reason was, Mrs. Smith had been brought up in one of the go-as-you-please 
establishments. 

Right here let me say, I must differ with some in regard to the method 
adopted when the meter statements are taken. Many of the larger compan- 
ies do not allow the men who take the statements to carry with them the 
former registration. I think, as they are the only persons who come in con. 
tact with the consumers, they ought to be men of such intelligence that they 
should be required to make out the bill at the house and leave it with the 
consumer. Here is the result of the other method. Once I happened to be 
passing along a particular street when a meter taker happened to be leaving 
a house just as ‘‘ Bridget” was engaged in scrubbing down the stoop steps, 
and so I overheard the following dialogue: Said Bridget, ‘‘ How much is 
the gas bill this month?” Response: ‘I cannot te!]l you; you must call 
at the office.” Said Bridget: ‘‘ Sure you can guess at it here as well as at 
the office.” When an inspector gives such an answer the consumer is puz- 
zled. They know quite well if there is anything about the meter calculated 
to tell how much gas they have consumed the inspector knows it ; and why 
he should say ‘‘ he cannot tell” is more than they can understand. Then, 
as the papers so often say, ‘‘it is all guess-work,” and the consumers are 
ready to believe the assertion. 

In consequence of the reduction of the price of gas in a city the average 
consumer makes up his mind that his bills are going to be reduced in pro- 
portion ; and as it is so convenient to have more light, he immediately edu- 
cates himself and family to the use of more gas. By the time his first bill, 
under the reduced rate, comes around he has consumed probably double the 
amount formerly used under the old price. What is the consequence? He 
blames it on the meter, curses the gas company, and refuses to be com- 
forted. 

When I said to a gentleman, a short time ago, I send out to a majority of 
our residence consumers more gas on the mornings of December, January 
and February than I do to the same consumers in the evenings of June, July 
and August, he could not believe it at first; but finally he admitted that 
even in his own house he consumed more gas on winter mornings than dur- 
ing summer evenings. 

A lady once said to me, ‘‘ Mr. Lansden, will you tell me why my gas bills 
are as large, if not larger, than before the price was reduced? I have the 


This, however, is not 


her if she had taken the same interest in looking after the gas as she had 

done when the price was $2.50 per thousand. She said, ‘‘ Well, I supposed 
my bills would be much less in consequence of the reduction. I really have 
not paid any attention to it.” I told her the old story: “If you expect to 
reap the benefit of a reduction through smaller gas bills you must pay the 
same attention that you gave to the matter before the reduced rate went 
into effect.” 

As it appears in the nature of an impossibility to make the public feel that 
our interests are mutual, I heartily concur in the idea that is being advanced 
in some of the States—that of having a State Gas Commission, similar in 
nature to those at present having charge of the railroads. This is, in my 
opinion, the only way the problem will ever be solved. The time has gone 
by when gas companies should expect to realize more than ten per cent. on 
their capital. I think a large majority of them would now welcome any 
movement which would tend to place their capital in a safe position. Any 

one who will take the trouble to go over what has been done in Europe will 
see that this was there the last resort ; and the method has come quite near 
to effecting a solution of the problem. 

I hope time will be had during this meeting when the subject may be 
brought up and thoroughly discussed. I feel confident that a majority of 
gas companies would do all in their power to assist in the movement for a 
State Commission. 

I am glad to see that there has been a movement in the way of forming 
State Associations in the West. I know we are all glad to welcome the Ohio 
and Iowa State Associations formed within the last year. You all have seen 
from the published proceedings of the first-named that it starts out in the 
right way. I think it will be well for those of us in other States to follow in 
their footsteps. Matters of mere local interest can then be brought out, and 
which could not be properly attended to in our larger Associations, 

It becomes my painful duty to notify you that death has made its first 
claim from among us since our organization. It has taken one whom we all 
loved and respected. His genial face will no more gladden our hearts as in 
days gone by. Mr. Thomas Butterworth was the second President of our 
Association ; no one took a greater interest in its success, while in its younger 
life, than he, and to him is due much of the interest that is now being mani- 


fes‘ed in its more mature years. When such men are called from among us 


we ‘ly feel the blow. Let us all try to be governed by the same sturdy 
prine.y" —that of justice to all—manifested by him throughout his life. I 


would suggest that a committee be appointed to draw up appropriate resolu- 
tions, a copy of which should be sent to his family, and another be placed 
upon the records of our Association. 

I also bring to your notice the death of one of our associate members 
Mr. George Downing. I would suggest that a committee be appointed to 
bring before the Association such resolutions as may be appropriate to the 
memory of our deceased brother. 

Thanking you for your kind attention, I announce that the regular order 
of business will be proceeded with. 


CoMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


Mr. MeMilllin moved that the Secretary appoint a committee of three, 
with instructions to consider Chairman Lansden’s address, and to report 
back their conclusions thereon to the Association at its afternoon session. 
The motion being agreed to, Secretary Littleton appointed Messrs. E. 
MeMillin, Columbus, Ohio; 8. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and R. H. 
Canby, Bellefontaine, Ohio, as such committee. 


New MemBers. 


On motion Messrs. James Somerville, Indianapolis, Ind., John Gimper, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and E. J. King, Jacksonville, Ills., were appointed as 
a committee to receive and report upon applications for membership, The 
committee subsequently made a favorable report upon the applications of the 
following-named gentlemen: 
Allison, J. W., Jackson, Tenn. 
Brown, F. G., Madison, Wis. 
Blinks, W., Michigan City, Ind. 
Bixby, W. A., Galena, Ills, 
Cowdery, E. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, Walton, New Orleans, La. 
Egan, James, Galva, Ills. 
Jenkins, E. H., Columbus, Ga, 
Levings, W. H., Paris, Ills. 
Mayer, J. F., Baltimore, Md. 
MeMillin, G., LaCrosse, Wis. 
Parlin, W. H., Canton, Ills. 
Scobey, T. E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Snow, G. B., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bradley, C. D., Chicago, Ills. 
Bogue, O, A., Hyde Park, Ils. 
Baxter, I. C., Evansville, Ind. 
Butterworth, W. C., Rockford, Ils. 
Critchlow, J. M., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Connelly, T. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Faben, C. R., Jr., Toledo, Ohio. 
Kellogg, L. L., Sioux City, Iowa. 
McKnight, G. F., Chicago, Ils. 
Murphy, J. M., Nebraska City, Neb. 
McClary, N. A., Chicago, Ills, 
Persons, F, R., Chicago, Ills, 
Stannard, A. B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Starkweather, G. F., Chicago, Ils. 





same house, and same servants; and, in, fact, everything as it was before,” 


Tarvin, R. J., Cincinnati, Ohio, Thompson, J, D., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Woodmansee, R., Davenport, Iowa. Worcester, E., Chicago, Ills. 
Williams, C. W., Terre Haute, Ind. Wells, E. D., Atchison, Kansas. 
Wolverton, Chas., South Bend, Ind. Webster, W. M., Chicago, Ills. 

Upon motion, the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association for the ap- 
plicants named in committee’s report, and they were declared to be duly 
elected to the privileges and duties of membership. The newly elected 
members were thereupon formally introduced. 


ComMITTEE oN OprruaRY RESOLUTIONS. 

On motion, Messrs. J. B. Howard, Dubuque, Iowa; Jos. R. Thomas, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and G. G. Ramsdell, Vincennes, Ind., were appointed to 
draft and present resolutions of regret and condolence in regard to death of 
Mr. Themas Butterworth, of Rockford, Ills.; Messrs. E. H. Jenkins, Col- 
umbus, Ga.; T. A. Cosgrove, Evanston, Ills.; and J. M. Starr, Richmond, 
Ind., receiving instructions to perform a like service to the memory of Mr. 
G. E. Downing, of New York city. 

WELCOMING THE VISITORS. 

The following-named gentlemen were formally introduced to the Associa- 
tion as heartily welcomed guests. They were invited to seats in the Con- 
vention, and the most courteous and hospitable attentions were paid to them 
during the time of the sessions, 

H. E. Floyd, New York city. L. P. Gerould, Manchester, N. H. 
J. P. Harbison, Hartford, Cona,. A. B. Slater, Providence, R. I. 
Capt. W. H. White, New York city. J. H. Walker, Rochester, N. Y. 

As the introdvctious were proceeded with each of the guests responded 
appropriately to the generous greeting extended, Mr. Harbison, Mr. Slater, 
and Capt. White, as usual, excelling in the neatness of their acknowledge- 
ments. 

ComMitrEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 

A discussion hercnpon arose as to the best manner to be pursued in elect- 
ing oflicers for ensuing year. Owing to the way in which the matter had 
been spoken of at the sessions of ’84, President Lansden refused to take 
upon himself the duty of selecting a nominating committee. The question 
was finally disposed of (on motion made by Mr. Starr), by having a nomin- 
ating committee of five selected at the suggestion of individual members in 
open session. This plan resulted in the choice of Messrs. J. B. Howard, 
Dubuque, Iowa; J. M. Starr, Richmond, Ind.; 8. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; T. A. Cosgrove, Evanston, Ills.; and T. G. Foster, Montgomery, Ala. 

President Lansden—Having disposed of pressing routine business, the 
next regular order is the reading of papers. 

[To be continued.] 





[Orrictan Report.—Concluded from page 262. ] 
Papers Read before the First Annual Meeting of the Ohio Gas 
Light Association, with Discussions on Same. 
~—_- 
First Day.—EvENING SEssIon. 

When discussion on Mr. Tayler’s paper* had been brought to a conclusion 
the Secretary read a paper by Mr. Hawley, of Albany, N. Y., on the subject 
of ‘The Bunsen System of Burning Gas as a Fuel.” [This paper, being a 
voluntary contribution, was not forwarded us by Secretary Butterworth. | 

To the President (General Hickenlooper) had been assigned the task of 
preparing a paper to the question of— 

‘(WHAT IS THE LOSS IN WEIGHT OF COAL FROM A STORAGE OF SIX MONTHS, 
OR THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WEIGHTS OF COAL WHEN PUT INTO COAL 
HOUSE AND WEIGHTS CHARGED INTO RETORTS ?” 

The General explained that he had not had sufficient opportunity to pre- 
pare a properly arranged paper on the subject, but would verbally and 
briefly relate the result of an experiment (and bearing upon the topic) made 
at the Cinciauati works some time since. The speaker then proceeded : 

A certain number of pounds of coal were put into a box open at top, with 
lattice-work sides, and placed on a loft over a stack of benches ; an equal 
weight of coal was placed in an open shed in yard ; while a third coal portion 
was filled into a box similar to one above described and placed in convenient 
situation on top of tank wall of one of the holders. After a year had elapsed 
the coal was reweighed. That near the stack had lost 11 per cent.; that in 
the shed had decreased 10 per cent.; and the third lot (the one which had 
been placed on coping of tank wall), greatly to the surprise of the gentleman 
who had charge of the experiment, showed a loss of only 1.74 per cent. The 
last result might, in great part, be attributed to the fact that, just previous 
to the reweighing, there had been a heavy rain storm, although there was 
no extraneous appearance of moisture about the coal. A fourth coal portion, 
taken from a coal ‘ wall” on river bank, where it had been exposed to ac- 
tion of elements for about three years, showed a loss of 13 per cent. It ap- 


*See JOURNAL, issue May 16, pp, 261-2, 





peared rather odd that of the three first mentioned lots the one on tank wall, 
or in most exposed situation, should develop the least percentage of loss, yet 
such was the fact. Of course there must have been somewhat contradictory 
conditions at work, since the river-bank specimen had lost 13 per cent. The 
three portions were of an identical grade—second pool Youghiogheny—taken 





from one and the same mine. 
Discussion. 

Mr. MecMillin—These are very interesting figures, and it would require 
some thought to get at an idea of what caused the loss. It is important, 
since the best result we can get from Youghiogheny coal is a 25 per cent. 
yield in gas. 

President Hickenlooper—I will call attention to the fact that we also tried 
experiments on samples of coal that werein our yards fcr 10 or 12 years, in 
comparison with new coal, and there was very little difference in the yield 
between the old and the freshly mined. 

Mr. Huntington—Then it is your opinion that the shrinkage is not all due 
to loss of gas ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—It cannot be. 

Mr. MeMilliu—I do not see how it is possible for any of the ash, or solid 
carbon, to get away! The only other cause for shrinkage, then, is moisture 
evaporation, and Youghiogheny coal usually shows only about one per cent. 
of contained moisture. Youghiogheny coal, though, does contain 7} per 
cent. of oxygen, and, of course, that does not count for anything when you 
come to make gas. 

Mr. Huntington—Would not that oxygen, from its passing away, rather 
tend to increase the nominal value of a coal for gas making purposes, through 
increasing the percentage of gas produced from a given weight ? 

Mr. Printz—Could we not partly account for the loss by remembering that 
100 pounds of freshly-mined coal would have a greater bulk than the same 
weight of the old material ? 

President Hickenlooper—Of course, if you take coal by the pound, a 
bushel of the lighter sort would not yield as much gas as that given off from 
a bushel of the heavier kind; or it would take a greater number of bushels 
of the old coal to produce a certain yield of gas than would be the case with 
the new—although the same result might not follow were the quantity 
figured in pounds. 

Mr. Fullagar—Some years agoI had an idea of spreading the coal out 
over the floor of the retort house, with a view of drying out all the moisture. 
I think, should we do that, and the practice would extract all vapor, we 
would save the money we are now spending in driving out the contained 
moisture during the process of carbonization. 

Mr. MeMillin—President Hickenlooper tells us that the difference in the 
yield per pound of coal between coal that had been stored 10 or 12 years 
and coal that-was newly mined was but very slight. Now, we must not in- 
fer from this that we will sustain no loss by storing coal through long pe- 
riods. The loss occurs from having 10 or 12 per cent. less pounds weight 
of coal from which to make gas whep we come to carbonize the coal after 
its long retirement underneath onr storage sheds. 


Seconp Day—Mornine SEession—FeEs. 19. 


The last paper on regular list was presented by Mr. J. Anderson, of Iron- 
ton, Ohio. The communication was presented in response to the question : 
‘“HOW CAN THE FORM OF THE RETORT, OR THE MANNER OF SETTING THE 

SAME, BE IMPROVED ?” 

Upon being formally introduced, the author read as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen :—The request to read a paper before you 
only reached me a few days past, and when at quite a distance from home. 
Now, as I returned to Ironton on Feb. 16th, I have had very little time to 
prepare it; and, besides, I feel as if others of you could have “filled the bill” 
with more ability, as, given sufficient time and study, much of interest ecculd 
b+ said on the subject of ‘*‘ The best form of retorts and their settiugs ”"— 
siuce from the first discovery of coal gas they have been the most useful 
agents in its production. I therefore ask of you allowance for my short- 
comings. 

In 1792 Mr. Murdock, a Scotch engineer, then in the South of England, 
discovered the availability of coal gas for illuminating. He made many ex- 
periments during a number of years, and finally brought his ideas into prac- 
tical use. In 1797 he lighted his premises in Old Cumnock, Scotland, and 
in 1798, again in 1802, he illyminated the great Soho Iron Works, in Birm- 
ingham, at times of public rejoicing. These were the first attempts at pub- 
lic displays of the use of gas of which there is any positive 1ecord, and were 
at the time, I expect, wonderful and attractive. 

The first holder used was a simple bladder—as Murdock carried the gas in 
bladders to light his path home from his works during the winter evenings. 

The first gas retorts of which we have any knowledge were shaped like a 
coffee pot ; the charges were small, about 15 pounds of coal, and as the ves- 








sels were filled and emptied through a mouth at the top, it was a trouble- 
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some task, more especially considering the numerous operations required in 
the handling of such small quantities. Through along number of years 
there were various changes in the forms and sizes of retorts, as also in the 
manner of setting them. Among these some had turn-tables in them, while 
others had trays on endless chains. The charging material was broken up 
as small as nut coal and thinly spread ; but I deem it unnecessary to take up 
your time in further remarks on iron retorts, as their history is now a thing 
of the past. 

The advent of fire-clay retorts may be said to have come in with Grafton, 
who patented his make iu 1820. It is true their manufacture had been tried 
previously in some such manner as at present made ; but as I presume the 
manufacturers did not understand the manipulation of clay at that time, or 
at least to such degree as it is comprehended now, their tendency to crack 
threw them out of the market, and caused the adoption of Grafton’s, which 
were built of flanged tiles. Some of these were of large capacity, taking 
charges of from 500 to 1,500 pounds, with only one retort in an oven, and 
carbonization was completed in from four to five hours. These large and 
thick retorts were not profitable, however (although they lasted from four to 
six years), for they required comparatively immense fires, consuming 70 per 
cent. of the coke. 

Subsequently the ordinary clay retorts were made in sections, two or three 
lengths in a retort, and at some works in Europe these are continued to the 
present day ; indeed, there still are some built of brick. In this country clay 
retorts are made in one piece, with the exception of through retorts, which 
are made in two or three sections. 

The question of the best size of retorts for service is an important one, 
and there is a limit, of course, to all things. I think there is no doubt the 
larger ones are the more profitable, as the difference in cost is trifling over 
that of the smaller sizes. They have greater capacity ; their charges can be 
more conveniently increased or diminished as required; and their heating 
costs not as much in proportion to their work. The disposition of practical 
gas engineers and superintendents generally inclines to an increase in the 
size of retorts ; and most ifnot all the ovens now going up are of dimensions 
fit for the reception of the largest sizes in use. Of course, where ovens al- 
ready built are small, the benches must be suited to them ; but in many of 
these, by a change of setting, larger retorts could be used ; sometimes an 
additional retort may be set, and changes in three or four benches would 
materially improve the situation, and probably economize to the extent of 
one fire. 

There are several forms of retorts in use; of these the round, the eliptical 
or oval, the arch or Q, and the combined arch and oval are the most general 
shapes. 

The round retort is considered the strongest, as least susceptible to 
changes of temperature ; but its form is objectionable because of its greater 
hight in proportion to its capacity, and the impracticability of spreading 
the coal in it. 

The oval retort comes next to the round in its unsusceptibility to changes 
of temperature. The charge can be spread more evenly, and, as we know, 
these retorts give good satisfaction in the Pittsburgh, the Laclede, the St. 
Louis, and both stations of the Cincinnati works—especially so in the latter, 
where there are 224 through and 640 single retorts set, and which are 
worked with the highest heats obtainable, After several years of experience 
they are preferred to the Q-shape. 

A question comes in here—May not the movement in the charge during 
carbonization affect the retort? The charge first becomes partially solute 
before caking. As it softens in its early stage it settles down; then as it 
hardens into coke it swells, and, especially in heavy charges, sometimes re- 
sorted to, the expansion may press more on the arching sides of the retorts 
than we know of. The oval retort would not be quite as liable to be affected 
by this movement, as the coal does not usually fill up level with the center. 
As it widens out to the center, there is space for expansion of the charge 
without impinging on any part of the retort ; while in the Q-shape the sides 
contract on or immediately over the coke. 

The arch or Q retort is the most general shape in use ; and probably may 
so continue, from the fact of its greater capacity for a well-spread charge. 
Of these, for example, I consider a 15” x 23” stronger than a 14” x 22”; or 
a 15” or 16" X 26” stronger than a 14" x 26". The form gives a stronger 
arch, and they are preferable for use excepting where their height, as in 
benches of sixes, would make them inconvenient to work. 

As for the combined arch and oval retort, I cannot see proper compensa- 
tion in them for their diminished capacity. 

There was a retort patented by a Mr. Scott, of Musselburgh, about ten 
years ago, built like a cupola, of a capacity of 1,500 pounds, charged through 
a hopper at top, and drawn by the movement of a grate at the bottom, rest- 
ing in what may be termed « basin, which sealed the grate ; but its working 
has not been satisfactory. There may be a day when gas will be generated 
in cupolas, or the like, of large dimensions ; but efforts experimenting in 
that direction have been few as fax as heard from, 





There is also the Davidson retort, of peculiar shape, and covered by pat- 
ent. I cannot say if it is equal to what the patentee claims for it, as my in- 
formation is solely gained from his circular, which I have no reason to 
doubt. 

The plans of settings are quite numerous. Through retorts in large 
gas works are the most economical. They have greater capacity for the 
space occupied in a range ; require comparatively less fuel in heating ; are 
kept free from carbon by opening both ends when changing charges ; and 
have less change of temperature, through changing fires at only one end at 
a time. 

All large gas works should have benches of six (or more) retorts, especially 
those having long ranges of benches, where the steam stoker could be ap- 
plied to advantage. In benches of six (or more) retorts, especially with 
generative or regenerative furnaces, the bridge-wall setting is very good. A 
strong draught is required by this setting ; but with ordinary fire boxes, I 
believe, while higher heats, better distributed, may be attained, not only is 
there an intense heat drawn up the face of the bridge-wall, and damaging to 
the sides of the retorts nearest, but the same parts are exposed to the sud- 
den changes of temperature from the open door when firing and clinkering. 

The late Mr. Sabbaton, of New York city, to whom American gas men owe 
much, and whom all should hold dear in memory as a benefactor of gas in- 
terests, has left us great improvements in settings, suitable to nearly all 
sorts of benches ; and his plans, with some modifications by the several man- 
ufacturers, are the most general in use. Through the competition rife be- 
tween manufacturers, however, the settings have been scaled down in quan- 
tity as well as in price ; and the tiles and blocks are so light and narrow that 
at the present time the retorts have not proper support or protection in 
many instances. And, I must say, there is a disposition among gas men to 
give encouragement to this practice, to their own detriment; and if, instead 
of bargaining by bulk at so much per bench, they would buy by the piece 
and per weight, relying on and seeing that the manufacturer gives just all 
that is necessary, they would be better served. For a good setting a fair 
price can be afforded with gain. 

I do not think it prudent to build sixes in small works, where good stokers 
are not always available. Benches of fives are more easily managed ; for if 
any retorts are slighted by the stoker they are the top ones of sixes—the top 
retort in fives is not so high. In some places, where it is difficult to secure 
good stokers, it might be best to follow the old style of setting fives—with 
three in line and two on top; but with good stokers, setting up a bench with 





retorts two aud two abreast, and one on top, is preferable, as more economi- 
cal to set and work, besides occupying less space. 

There is no doubt that the more retorts that can be conveniently worked 
in a bench, over one fire, the less the cost of manufacturing ; and no works 
of any magnitude should run small benches, as the remodeling of the retort 
house, with entirely new benches, would repay the cost in a few months’ op- 
eration of the works. 

[Mr. George Anderson, of England, adds a supplementary bench of threes 
to his sevens, which he heats from the same fire. ] 

It would be difficult, I venture to say, to find a man of practical experi- 
ence in working large benches, to attempt to controvert this, or any but a 
crank to gainsay it. 

Furnaces for benches should be ample in proportion to the size of the 
oven, A 12” x 42” x 22” fire-box would suffice for an oven 6’ 6” x 9’, with 
threes ; while a furnace of 15" to 16" « 54" XK 27” would be necessary for an 
oven 7 6" < 9’, with sixes. The plain furnace is best suited to small works ; 
and I think that where furnaces caunot be had to stand out the life of the 
benches, it is well to build them of hard-burned, pressed farnace blocks, say 
6” wide, and put in after the plan called by masons as ‘‘stretchers,” not as 
‘*headers,” two in a course, so that those next the fire, as burned and broken 
out, may be removed and fresh blocks set in. Furnaces should be set well 
below the bench, and not up between the two lower retorts; and too much 
space should not be lost between the grate bars and ashpans. In many 
places that I have visited the fires stand too high from the ashpan, receiving 
too much air and deriving no benefit from the water in the pan underneath. 

In a works of even moderate, as well as in those of large size, where the 
the manufacture warrants a double-stage retort house and regenerative fur- 
naces, it pays to have them. These furnaces may be built under or in the 
rear of the benches, or even, where pits may be formed under the level of 
the floor, they can be built under old works, A depth of seven feet below 
the bottom retorts is ample space for some of these furnaces. They are the 
most economical, give greater and more regular heat with less fuel, and re- 
quire less attention than ordinary fires ; and besides the cost of construction 
is not so great an item as to be objectionable where they may be made 
available. 

Discussion, 

Mr. Fullagar—Mr. Anderson seems to advocate benches of fives—with 
two retorts on top. In the first place this setting requires an arch of fire 
brick over the furnace. How long will the middle retort last? 
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Mr. Anderson—It will last as long as the others if properly set. 

Mr. Fullagar—We at one time had an old English setting of that sort, aud 
the middle retort had to be supported by a slab of the heavy Zanesville 
stone. That middle retort never lasted over six months. I think the Mo- 
bile and New Orleans works are the only ones iv this country employing 
that setting. 

Mr. Anderson—Mr. Fullagar should remember that I recommended the 
use of those benches only in certain cases. I say I do not think it prudent 
to build these in small works where good stokers are not always available. 
I would say to Mr. Fullagar thai I think I could put in a bench of that de- 
scription so that the middle retort would not burn out any sooner than the 
others. In some places in England—it may be the case here—they build an 
arch out of what they call crown brick, and then tile on top of it, The heat 
cannot injure the middle retort much more than it does any of the others, 
It is the strength and thickness of the arch that gives protection from the 
heat. 

Mr. Fullagar—The difference in height between that and the old setting 
is only 9 inches. I do not see why a stoker should mind that. 

President Hickenlooper—Do you mean that the arch is continuous, or are 
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To look through the furnace when in operation you would 
think there was a high illuminating gas going right out of those lateral 
openings ; but there is no gas in these holes, for we see only the gases from 
the furnace which burn with a blue flame outside and with the intensity of a 
white flame inside. We might and do carbonize almost any quantity of 
coal that can be put into the retorts. We have no occasion to use a clinker- 
bar; and that is the biggest gain in any of these furnaces. The ashes are 
shoveled out ; there is no need of drawing grate bars at all. With the ‘‘Cin- 
cinnati” furnace we are running very high heats in our retorts. We can 
melt pig iron if necessary; and yet in the producer part of these furnaces 
the clay joints are apparently as perfect as they were the day we fired our 
benches. They are hardly red-hot. I expect to burn out a dozen settings 
without ever renewing the furnaces proper. My old experience was that 
the furnace would ‘‘let down” first. They would not have been running 
three months when you conld bury a beer keg in the furnace walls. The 
heat would melt brick walls right down. When you find you can crowd 
these benches as much as you want to, without letting down the heat, you 
often find you can run with one bench where, under the old system, you 
would have been obliged to use two or three. It does not seem to make 





small arches thrown over every 8 or 10 inches ? 

Mr. Anderson—It is continuous. 

Mr. Coverdale—I rise simply to make the suggestion that this discussion 
as to the setting of retorts should be made as thorough as is possible. If gas 
companies are going to remodel their works in the attempt to reduce the 
cost of manufacture, in order that they may reduce selling prices to cousum- 
ers, we must begin by solving this question. We must commence at the re- 
tort. We desire and expect to receive the benefit of the experience of those 
companies who have spent a good deal of money in this matter; and get 
that knowledge, too, without having it cost us anything. We want to start 
where they left off. I would like to say, also, that the papers read at this 
meeting have been most interesting. 
pretty well up in their business. 

President Hickenlooper remarked that it was difficult to explain one’s 
views about bench settings without drawings to illustrate the oral descrip- 
tion; but assed Mr. MeMillin to attempt it. 

Mr. McMillin—I think we have made some progress at Columbus in the 
manner of setting retorts, and building furnaces ; but, as our President re- 
marked, it would be very difficult to explain what we have done without 
drawings. We employ several forms of furnace. We have four benches of 
sixes set on about the Cincinnati plan. On first starting them up we used 
perhaps 33 per cent. of the coke made ; but we had been using 50 per cent. 
in the old settings they replaced. 


They show that our members are 


As our men got accustomed to handle the 
furnace, they soon brought the coke feed down to 25 per cent., and while we 
are now using just one-half the quantity of coke that we used before, we 
have also increased our output. These four benches are really making as 
much gas as any other six of the old style. The longer we run these—the 
We will 
build four more of them this summer; or rather we will put Cincinnati fur 


‘‘ Cincinnati” furnaces, as we call them—the better we like them. 


This winter we constructed 
We went 
down so as to get a furnace about 3} feet deep ; and that was as low as we 
I do not kuow what sort of furnace we could call it, for I never 


naces under all] of the benches in that section. 
eight benches in an old building where we had no basement. 


could get. 
saw anything like it elsewhere. All its parts have been used before in some 
other furnace ; but, owing to the condition of affairs at Columbus, we had to 
combine a good many things. It is not only a gas furnace but it is alsoa 
regenerative furnace that heats the air by waste gases and evaporates water 
by the waste gases passing through flue under ashpan. The saving, so far, 
has not been so greatas that gained with the “ Cincinnati” furnace, although 
finally I think it may be even greater. We have only run them since Christ- 
mas time. When our men have been handling them as long as the others 
this furnace ought to take up even less fuel. I must say, though, that we 
have not got the depth in them that we ought to have. In the construction 
of this furnace we tore out the retorts and went right down below the earth 
at bottom of the old fouudation. The bottom of the ashpan was down on a 
level with the earth, and the escape flue still below that again. The grate 
bars were placed only a few inches (perhaps six) above the top of the ash- 
pan, allowing just enough space to get ashovel in. The gases, as they pass 
up, are made to travel back and forward several times, and finally reach 
back to the end of the setting, then coming forward under the ashpan, evap- 
orating water and sending steam into the furnace. The air for secondary 
combustion is heated by passing through several inch and a-half gas pipes. 
In every alternate course of brick is laid one of these pipes, extending from 
‘vithin 9" of the front wall to within about 2’ of the back wall. The back 
ead opens into a chamber 2X4 feet, and 2 or 3 feet deep. The cold air is 
admitted through a little sliding door. That is opened so as to give a space 
of about } to 2} inches for secondary combustion. In the large chamber it 
is subjected toa great deal of heat before it rises, and travels forward through 
small holes over the coke in furnace and combines with the gases for second- 





much difference what quantity of coal you put in them. You can heat them 
just as hot as you like. I had expected Mr. Anderson would tell us, not 
only how retorts are made and what the best forms were, but also how to 
make entirely different settings. I am not fully satisfied with the present 
arrangements. I would like to see coal put in by the ton and never touched 
from the time it is put into the retort until it is turned over to the consumer, 
either in the shape of gas or coke. 

Mr. Anderson—I suggested that probably the day may come when cupo- 
las will be used instead of retorts; but that is hardly for the present. I 
would like to ask Mr. McMillin if he uses steam under his fires, or whether 
he relies only on water in his ashpan ? 

Mr. MeMillin—We use steam under the ‘‘ Cincinnati” furnaces. 
not evaporate aby water. 


They do 
The other furnaces do not evaporate as much 
water as I want to pass into them ; but the sending in of steam is not essential. 
Mr. Enfield is managing that part of the works and has given it more atten- 
tion than I have. 

Mr. Enfield—I do not know that I have thought very much over this matter 
of the manner of settings ; but one pointin Mr, Anderson’s paper attracted my 
particular attention. He thought in many instances the retorts were not 
getting sufficient bracing. I have had experience with benches set in what 
are called skeleton settings, or practically, instead of putting in five or six 
blocks along the length of retort, not more than two or three are employed. 
The idea, I believe, is to have less material for the oven to heat up. At 
first I thought well of it; but I now confess I do not think so favorably of 
the plan. After a retort has been subjected a shori time to the heat of the 
ovens, it begins to break up or crack in all directions. When we attempt to 
patch up the retorts in the effort to hold them together our most important 
aid is found in the surrounding supports; and while we might have too 
much material around them, I think we should avoid having too little. We 
should have a good firm setting. I think one great consideration is to have 
I have known a furnace to consume 60 per cent. of 
the coke made, and also have known some of the old style which took up 
334 per cent. I always favor large furnaces and slow combustion, as giving 
It is hard to say definitely 
what forms the settings of the future will take ; but it is perfectly safe to say 
that the engineer of the future will be aggressive and pushing. One thing, 
however, is sure of developmeut, and that will be some arrangement to show 
definitely what heats we are working at. I think now we too often go to ex- 
The stoker’s eye is not infallible, and so cannot be always trusted. 
When the chemist desires to bring outa certain result in distillation, he 
strives for a definite heat, and at that heat he gets a definite result; but in 
gas making ove day we run ata high heat, and the next day at a low one. 
Could we not do better if we knew precisely at what temperatures we were 
working? 

Mr. Fullagar—My experience goes to show that the oval form of retort is 
the best. One reason is that in cases of cracks or breaks the retorts are 
more easily patched, as the flames pass around the surface instead of imping- 
ing on the corners; a second is, greater ease in drawing the charges. As to 
settings for benches, I think the Sabbaton plan should be awarded the palm. 
The fault with all retorts made in the United States is their after-expansion, 
often so great as t> burst out the front walls. What can the stoker neglect 
in the top retort? He has only to draw the coke out of it. As I said, I 
think the Sabbaton setting and the oval retort is the best working method 
The first improved furnace we built at our 
works was, I think, 30 inches between walls, 5 or 6 feet in height, and 4 feet 
in length. From that we got very good results ; indeedg# might say the re- 
sults were splendid. Fire-brick men talk about their firérick, etc. If we 
are going into improved furnaces, the fire-clay workers will have to furnish 
us with better materials than they are giving us now, The fire-clay manu- 


a furnace large enough. 


less clinker, and showing less wear and tear. 


tremes. 


for any engineer to follow. 
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facturers send us very nice samples ; but somehow or another ‘‘ mistakes” 
occur in mixing the clay in different style from that pursued in getting up 
the sample lot. Clay is taken out of the bank to-day, is put under the water 
tank, and to-morrow the brick is in the kiln. It is a wonderful thing with 
them now to ‘‘ weather” clay for a month. In olden times a year or even 
two was taken up in “ weathering.”” Another thing: do they make proper 
analyses of the clay? A portion taken from one section of the bank is 
brought to you ; you test it and find it good, and you give an order. When 
the brick come to hand they are not up to the test; they will shrink and let 
down the work. The manufacturer’s agent comes to you, and, after some 
talk, he agrees to furnish material for your benches that will last three 
years ; if you get three months out of the material you are lucky. 

Mr. Anderson—I believe in benches of sixes where it is possible to run 
them. I do regret that in country places good stokers are hard to get; but 
gas companies in country districts have now “skinned” things down very 
low. They will pay $80 for an inferior man when they could get a good one 
for $40 a month. With regard to Mr. Fullagar’s remarks about quality of 
bricks. When we understand better where the different kinds of brick are 
to be used—those that are to be put in an open fire (which should be strong 
and dense), and such as are to be used in arches, ete.—perhaps then we will 
be able to approach more closely to Mr. Fullagar’s views. 

Mr. MeMillin—One thing which I think very important in small gas 
works is closing up the space between the grate bars and ashpan, so as to 
let in about 1-20th part of the air usually passing in. In the old form the 
opening is sometimes 14 by 22 inches, and the air that will pass in at that 
point will carry off about 50 per cent. of the heat. We close up the space 
under our grate bars with doors. 

Mr. Anderson—I am glad that Mr. MeMilliu has alluded to the unneces- 
sary space under the furnace often found in small gas works. I have seen 
many places where the openings are 12 by 15 or 14 by 16 inches, and also 
have seen in many small works where no attempt was made at closing up the 
openings. All that is necessary is to place a piece of sheet iron, pierced 
with holes, before the opening; and it would be much better if the doors 
were kept nearly closed. 

[The discussion was carried on at some further length, Messrs. Hicken- 
looper, McMillin, Tayler, Enfield, and Hamlin participating therein; no 
essentially new points were brought out, and at its conclusion the Chairman 
declared the regular business sessions of meeting of 1885 as finally ad- 
journed. | 





[A Paper read before the Guild of Gas Managers 
The Effect of Carbonic Acid on the Illuminating Power of 
Coal Gas. 


oe 
By C. J. R. Humpureys. 

It seems an apt commentary on the incongruity which occasionally at- 
taches to decisions emanating from the goddess of chance, that when the 
Guild decided, a month ago, to make anew departure in its mission of useful- 
ness, by having papers read at the monthly meetings, and intrusted fickle 
chance to determine who must take the lead, that she should have elected 
that this duty and honor should fall on one of your latest recruits : for it 
would certainiy have been more in keeping if to one of the older members 
had been committed the task of taking the initiatory, so that from the out- 
set the standard for the papers could be established in a manner which 
would be most pleasing to the members of the Guild. As, however, there is 
no appeal from the decision of the tribunal invoked, I woald ask your kind 
attention to the subject of these remarks, namely—the effect of carbonic acid 
on the illuminating power of coal gas. 

The matter may well be considered under three heads. Under the first 
division I would briefly record the extent of the present knowledge of our 
theme. Passing on to give you in the second section an account of the ex- 
periments I have recently made in the hope that I might obtain some light 
on this question. And, finally, I would try and draw from the foregoing 
premises such deductions as the facts would seem to warrant, 

It has generally been held that, by permitting the carbonic acid which 
comes over from the retorts along with the gas to remain therein, the illu- 
minating power is destroyed to the extent of twocandles. This statement is, 
however, a very general one, and has seldom been backed up by a record of 
exactexperiments. We have, however, at hand one series of tests, the teach- 
ings of which are very instructive. This record is found on page 10 of Mr. 
Hinman’s report for 1882. Mr. Hinman took the ordinary Boston gas, and 
mixed with it certain percentages of carbonic acid gas, and obtained the fol- 
lowing results : 

Experiments with Argand Burner. 


Percentage of 


Loss of Lig 
Carbonic Acid. Ass of Light 


in per cent. 


oe eee PP eee Seer ee eee eee eee 2.3 
EPR nr CRC Ce ears a ae eee ee 5.4 
a en seh CRE TSENS we Somenee oko 9,2 


Experiments with Flat Flame Burner. 


Loss of Light 
in per cent. 


Percentage of 
Carbonic Acid. 


Bhs cON sates abbas oeeedaniodee ete nabeenets 6. 
Me Sdncras hag ad satus ed Byer a tenek eee 12.4 
BW aden ert Rae eee aR eer eee ea 16.9 


You will note from these tests that the loss of light, when using a flat 
flame burner, is greater than in the case of an Argand, When using the 
former burner the lighting quality of the gas is reduced by 6.3 per cent. 
from the presence of 1.4 per cent. of carbonic acid—this, with 17-candle gas, 
means a loss of 1.07 candles. I will now give you a brief account of the ex- 
periments I have recently made bearing on this matter. Premising the de- 
scription with the remark that at Lawrence we have been in the habit of 
passing the gas through three boxes of iron sponge, and then cause it to 
traverse two boxes of lime ; but we have not pretended to use sufficient lime 
to remove all the carbonic acid. The point I wished to determine was what 
would be the pecuniary effect were I to use more lime and extract all of 
this impurity ? 

To solve the problem I erected in the photometer room at our main office 
a purifier 2 feet by 2} feet and 14 feet deep, and so arranged the connecting 
pipes that I could cause the gas to flow from the main direct to the test- 
meter ; or I could force it through the purifier before passing to the photo- 
metric apparatus. The purifier was filled with lime well moistened, All 
the tests were made in pairs. I would first determine the quality of the gas 
as it came direct from the supply pipe; then I would change the valves, so 
compelling the gus to pass through the purifier, and ascertain the candle 
power of the purified gas, The following is a record of the experiments : 
Loss of Light 


No. of Test, and Date Style of Burner. in Candles 
1. March 26....... a ae S 
2. a eee - Se Seles. alare able 6 
3. eee me rT Toe 1.0 
4. Wvveeds 6 CMnotes oats BY 
5. O Bina . ” ox wchacmeas 9 
6. ‘ . : re Bray, No. 3 Special. .. 1.4 
7. 28 neces Bray, No. 5 Special... 6 
8. eT ee Bray, No. 5 Special... 1.0 
9. April 1...... mr Sugg, No. 5 Batswing. 8 
| i a | a ee Sugg, No. 5 Batswing. 1.0 
M- * Y Empire Batswing..... 1.0 
m “* 3 Empire Batswing..... 1.4 


In the above statement column No. 1 shows the number of the test; No. 2, 
the date on which each experiment was made; No. 3, the style of burner 
employed ; and No. 4 shows the loss of light by reason of not passing the 
gas through the lime purifier. Experiments Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive, were 
made on the standard Sugg’s Argand; the average of these tests showed a 
loss of light, of the unpurified contrasted with the purified gas, of 0.8 of a 
candle, Experiments Nos. 6 to 12 were made on different styles of flat-flame 
burners . the average of these showed a loss of 1.03 candles. In these tests I 
was very careful to have all the conditions alike during each half of the ex- 
periment. I was particular to consume gas at the same rate when passing 
the gas through the purifier as when running without it; and I was extra 
careful in this regard when working on the flat-flame burners. All results 
were figured to a basis of five feet of gas an hour before ascertaining the loss 
of light. 

I was desirous of informing myself how much carbonic acid the gas con- 
tained, so that I might know to what percentage of this impurity the falling 
off in candle power was due. I therefore had an analysis of the gas made as 
it was passing direct from the main, and also after it had traversed the lime 
purifier. The analysis of the unpurified gas was as follows: 


Analysis of Gas Made March 28, by C. D. Jenkins. 


Illuminants .... 6 aed Gnerecebieam Gace anon 5.42 
WR MIE cos oo occas te eaneeseeesecenesa meee 
ERVEIOGOR, 60.0 ccc caccsescineestosenecioen 48.68 
Carbonic oxide ........-ccccscceces ee 6, 04 
pO TT ee eee 1.30 
Carbonic acid..............e200- 1.32 

100.00 


The analysis of the gas after passage through the small purifier showed 
that it was ‘free from carbonic acid. Therefore, to summaiize the work as 
far as we have gone, the presence in the gas of 1.32 per cent. of carbonic 
acid caused a loss in illuminating power of 0.8 of a cardle when the gas was 
burned through an Argand burner, or a loss of 1.03 candles when a flat- 
flame burner was used. 

We wish now to determine whether, as a matter of dollars and cents, it 
would be preferable to use more lime and take out this impurity, or, leaving 
it in, make up for its presence by charging more canne]l. This brings us to 





ithe preliminary consideration. Which series of experiments shall we take 
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as a basis to figure from? Shall we say the loss is 0.8 or 1.03 of a candle ? | mination effect by the agency of powerful burners. This competitive rivalry 
Obviously the latter, because the flat-flame burners are the kind generally | has awakened great interest in the subject, and to this interest must be as- 
used ; and we make gas to give light unto the world, and not to toy with in| cribed the greater proportion of the patented devices which have recently 
photometer rooms, This being granted, we have to ascertain the cost of | made their appearance. Mr. Bower, by combining or incorporating the best 
putting back this 1.03 candles into the gas ; and, on the other hand, to muke | features of the Grimston and Thorp patents with his own, has perfected a 
note of the expense of removing the 1.32 per cent. of CO,. To add this 
candle power to the gas would require 5 per cent. of cannel, costing 2.3 
cents per thousand feet. The expense of removing the balance of the car- 
bonic acid would be 0.6 of a cent, while the loss due to the diminution of 
volume by the extraction of this impurity would be 0.5 of a cent. I have 
placed the cost of cannel at $10.13 ; this includes an allowance of 15 cents a 
ton for breaking, over the expense of breaking caking coal. From actual 





tests I have found we get one-seventh less coke from Cannelton than from | 
caking coal. This adds 48 cents a ton to the cost of the enricher, making Yd 
the cannel cost $10.13. In the cost of purification [ have placed lime at 9! S 

cents a bushel of 2,150 cubic inches; labor, $1.50 a day ; a bushel of lime ~ 


removing the 1.32 per cent. of carbonic acid from 18,000 feet of gas. 
To recapitulate : 


Cost of cannel in putting back the 1.03 candles per thou- 





MI otic tterg got ck Kia SRA bem evo da oxoia peste iors 2.3 cents. 
Against this, cost of lime................ 0.6 cents, 
PAT OE TED. oa. vn oe was veseeerecens es « = 
— a Fig. 2.—Horizontal Half-Sections, 


1.2 cents. . ; : ; oe = 
system of intensive burners which, when their principle is thoroughly com- 


—Showing a net loss by leaving the carbonic acid in the gas of 1.2 cents ; ‘ 
g y g : 8 prehended, must of necessity be highly thought of by gas consumers in 


per thousand feet. 

Finally, gentlemen, I have ventured to bring this subject to your attention 
not because it is an interesting theme to the chemist or the physicist, but 
because it is of interest to us in our every-day duties as practical gas mana- 
gers, inasmuch as it affects the cost of the product we manufacture, 


general, 

From the diagrams it will be seen that in the Bower lamp the gas descends 
into a burner having a fixed crown at the middle of the globe. The flame 
burns above and below the crown, thus forming a veritable ball of light. The 





[Translated for the JOURNAL, by “C. P.C.” 

The Bower Recuperative Burner. 

oe {QC} 

{M. Albert Marnier, in Revue Industrielle, furnishes the following par- 

ticulars regarding the mechanism and operation of the Bower-Grimston- 

Thorp recuperative burner. The illustrations given below are also repro- 

duced from drawings that accompanied M. Marnier’s communication to our 
French contemporary. | 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Section. Fic. 3.—Exterior Views 





While electricians are busily engaged in their attempts to effect an eco- products of combustion escape through a series of heat recuperator tubes 
nomical and practical solution of the problems involved in electric lighting, | placed above the globe. These tubes soon arrive at a red heat, and are sur- 
other and equally persevering and ingenious explorers are pursuing their re-} rounded by a series of metallic ‘‘ winglets ”—which are also heated by con 
searches in the field of gas lighting, with a view to securing improved illu- tact With the gas burned. The cold air traversing these radiating ‘‘ wing- 
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lets” is hrought toa very high temperature before it reaches interior of 
burner. A small quantity of warm air circulates on the inside of the globe, 
preventing itfrom becoming blackened. A third current, which may be reg- 
ulated at will, according to variation in quantity of gas being consumed, en- 
ters from underneath, gives form to the flame, nd supplies the air necessary 
for combustion. The flame reaches its maximum intensity in about one- 
quarter of an hour, and the illuminating value varies between 3 and 8 candles 
for every 27 litres (0.953 cubic feet) of gas consumed. Stated simply, the 
chief principle of the action is, the heating to a high and uniform tempera- 
ture of the volume of air necessary for the complete combustion of the gas. 

The shape of the burner, and the disposition of its accessory parts, how- 
ever, are not without importance as factors in the increase of illuminating 
power gained. Figure I. shows a vertical section of lamp; Figure II., show- 
ing horizontal half sections, clearly illustrates the method of construction. 
Figure IIT. is an exterior view. In the lower section of the apparatus may 
be noted an air duct which can be opened or closed at the pleasure of the 
operator. 

The gas enters through the conduit a, which terminates in a still larger 
tube, a’, and communicates with interior of burner, b, which is perforated 
with holes to admit of the free passage of the gas. This burner is made of 
steatite or any other suitable description of material. A steatite crown, 
pierced with holes, is placed between two stays, c, one of these being at- 
tached to the lower part of the tube, a’, while the other covers the circular 
gas flow pipe, a. This is also surrounded by the heat recuperator, placed, as 
is usual, abeve the burner, and is composed of radiating ‘‘ winglets” foim- 
ing distinct compartments. The change of temperature between the warm 
gas and the cold air admitted at ¢ is obtained by a series of vertical tubes, d, 
brought from the source by means of metallic discs, d,, d,, and traversed by 
the products of combustion before they enter the chimney, d’. Between the 
recuperator, d, and the burner is placed a tube, a’, fitted with a disc, e, 
pierced with holes, A circular crown at the neck, g, diverts the flame to- 
wards the interior. The space comprised within the discs, g, and d,, is occu- 
pied, at i, with a series of divisions or partitions, alternately resting on one 
or the other of these two discs. The circular space, i, communicates on one 
side with the atmosphere, connecting on the other side with the first recu- 
perator in such a manner that the crown, i, constitutes what may be termed 
an auxiliary recuperator. 

Examination of the direction of arrows traced on fig. I. shows that the air 
heated by the first recuperator penetrates into the interior of tube /, and 
leaves it at its lower part, where it is mixed with the gas, which, as a conse- 
quence, gives out a most intense flame. Another quantity of air circulates 
along the tube d@’, heats itself through contact with walls of second reeupera- 
tor, aud traverses the grating e, to feed the flame above the burner. The 
globe o, rests on a support, fx, kept in place by a swinging chain, thus per- 
mitting, and without any difficulty, the cleansing of the interior. 

According to statements made by the inventor this burver, with a con- 
sumption of 425 to 850 liters (15.006 cu. ft. to 30.012 cu. ft.) of gas per hour, 
gives 8 candles for 28 liters (0.988 cu. ft.), and even better results may be 
attained if a reflecior be used, 





SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
ete 
CommunicaTeD By Norton H. Humpurys. 
Sauispury, May 9, 1885, 
Gas Explosion in London.—The Steam Roller Case.—The Prospects 
of the Sulphate of Ammonia Market.—Gas Exhibitions.—The Chan- 
cellur of the Exchequer and a Proposed Tax on Gas. 

Not many months have elapsed since I had to record a disastrous explo- 
sion of gas in the southeast district of London, resulting in the wrecking of 
a small tenement and serious damage to those adjacent ; and again I have to 
call attention to an accident, resulting in very similar disastrous conse- 
quences, in the same neighborhood, and affectiug a similar class of property. 
A new thoroughfare had lately been laid down, and a row of small cottages, 
for the occupation of the artizan classes, just completed ; and several months 
since a 4-inch gas main was put down by the request of the parochial anthor- 
ities for the supply of a few public lamps, but the gas had not been laid on 
to any of the cottages. It appears that a row of similar buildings was in 
process of construction on the opposite side of the road, and the original 
land, having been found to contain good building sand, was being excavated 
for the removal of the same, the void being made up with rubbish. The 
excavation, approaching within a few feet of the gas main, probably weak- 
ened the soil below, being assistea in this respect by overflowings and slop- 
pings from a water tub placed close by for the use of the builders. Under 
these circumstances a heap of rubbish comprising, according to evidence at 
the inquest (for the disaster was unfortunately attended by fatal conse- 
quences), some 20 tons weight, was shot on the surface of the ground just 





several inches, and of course resulted in a fracture. The escaping gas found 
its way into the tenement of the cellar opposite, and at about 8:30 on the 
evening of the 20th ult. it was inflamed by a little girl going into the cellar 
with a lighted candle. A tremendous explosion followed, which completely 
blew out the front and wrecked the whole of the house, the adjacent house 
being also much shaken and injured. Fortunately, being a quiet bye-street, 
there were few people about ; but the noise of the explosion, which is de- 
scribed as resembling a heavy cannonade, at once drew tugether a large and 
excited concourse. The occupants of the unfortunate house, with the excep- 
tion of two infants who escaped uninjured, were frightfully battered about ; 
one woman has already succumbed, and another is reported az in a precar- 
ious state. Of course a regular London crowd assembled, and at once began 
to avail themselves of the vantage ground offered by the heap of rubbish be- 
fore mentioned for viewing the ruins, or so much of them as could be dis- 
tinguished ; but they quickly vacated this spot, on account of the fact that, 
being just over the fractured gas main, it was permeated with gas, which, 
beiug inflamed by some means, illumined the whole scene, until the gas 
company’s men succeeded in stopping off the gas—this being effected by 
breaking the main at some distance away, and stopping up the broken pipe 
with clay. 

There are some people who seem to imagine that every accident with gas 
is in some some way or other, directly or indirectly, the fault of the gas 
company ; and in connection with this deplorable event there are those who 
find fault with the way in which the gas mains were laid. Of course a proper 
inquiry will be held as to the cause of the disaster, and if any negligence oc- 
curred in connection with the laying of the main, the same will be fully 
elicited. 
needed to account for the accident, the cause of which is obvious from the 


No evidence of such, however, is as yet forthcoming, nor is such 
description of the facts above given. Really, when we remember the enor- 
mous aggregate length of gas mains in the streets of any large town, and the 
amount of disturbance to which they are subjected in the course of carrying 
out sewage and drainage works, excavations for the erection of large build- 
ings, underground railway tunnels, alterations in level of streets, etc.—all of 
which are carried on with but little special regard to the safety of any gas 
mains in the vicinity—the fact that the ocenrrence of accidents from broken 
gas mains are so few is remarkable. Of course the gas company always 
have an efficient system of supervision; but it does not seem practicable, in 
the absence of regulations enforcing contractors to give notice of any work 
they may be carrying on near to the gas pipes at the office of the company, 
to devise any system that shall be sufficient to protect the mains and service 
pipes from interference in the way of weakening the ground below them, or 
piling heavy weights above. According to the latest Parliamentary return, 
the three gas companies who divide the honor of supplying London with gas 
add to 
this the small connections for consumers, and we may say that the total 


are the proprietors of between 2,600 and 2,700 miles of main pipes ; 


length of gas pipes in London streets cannot be less than 4,000 miles, An 
enormous length—eqnual (following the fanciful method of expressing large 
quantities that is now so much in vogue in ‘ popular scientific ” circles) to 
one-half the diameter of the earth. 

After the contemplation of this disaster, and its melancholy consequences, 
we turn with increased satisfaction to the judgment delivered in a case which 
came before the ‘Supreme Court ot Judicature—Court of Appeal” a day or 
two since. ‘This was an appeal by the defendants against the judgment 
given in the case of ‘* The Gas Light and Coke Company vs. the Vestry of 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington,” popularly known as ‘‘ the steam roller case,”’ 
to which I have previously referred (see Vol. XLI., p. 10). The appeal was 
dismissed with costs, the judgment given by Justice Field being upheld on 
It will be remembered that the gas company applied for an in- 
junction to prevent the defendants from repairing the road in such a maner 


every point. 


as to injure the gas mains—the use of aheavy steam roller being specially com- 
plained of, and shown by evidence to bave been the cause of several accidents. 
The Vestry, in defence,claimed they had a perfect right todo what they pleased 
on the roads for the purpose of repairing them, without regard to the gas 
mains. ‘The extraordinary argument wes advanced that the pipes were there 
on sufferance at the owner’s risk, and if they were broken it was for the gas 
company to replace them with others sufficiently strong to stand any strain 
As I remarked at the time, the fact that 
the leakages might be attended with disastrous and even fatal consequences 
(as instanced by the accident just described), was entirely ignored by the 
parochial authorities, who, as the representatives of the public, might natur- 
ally be expected to have a keen regard for public welfare and safety. Ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the law given by the Lord Chief Justice in 
pronouncing judgment, it appears that the gas mains are to be respected, 
and that no process likely to be injurious to them may be used by the high- 
way authorities, unless the latter can show that such process ‘is expressly 
authorized by statute.” There is no statute authorizing the use of steam 
rollers, and therefore the case of the vestry falls tothe ground. This decision 


to which they might be exposed. 


over the gas main. These two causes combined to force the main to sink | is very important, as it affords a precedent for gas companies to quote, as 
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securing reasonable care, either on the part of highway authorities or other 
parties, against injuring the gas mains; it also disposes of the absurd argu- 
ment that gas mains should be of extraordinary strength, so as to withstand 
any amount of interference—showing that, on the contrary, all gas com- 
panies have to do is to provide for the strains of ordinary traffic, etc., in a 
reasonable way. 

Mr. C. D. McAllum, of Newcastle, is a sort of Job’s comforter, as regards 
the present depression in the sulphate of ammonia trade ; which depression, 
by-the-way, shows no present signs of improvement. Taken with the pres- 
ent difficulty of finding a market, Mr. McAllum’s views are such as to cause 
considerable anxiety to those who, calculating on the returns for residuals 
that have been obtainable in recent years, have been sailing close to the 
wind in the matter of the price of gas. In the gas world the intrinsic value 
of sulphate as a manure has been accepted as a matter of course ; and also 
that it is preferred to its competitor, nitrate of soda; and so it is rather a 
shock to be told by Mr. McAllum that nitrate of soda is preferred to sul- 
phate, even at a higher price, and that ‘‘sulphate is going out of favor for ag- 
ricultural purposes, because it does not answer well as manure.” But sul- 
phate has now been in the market for several years, so it is rather late in the 
day to be told that it is, if not useless, far inferior to nitrate. Those who 
have tried it as a manure, and have developed a local trade for it, know better 
than that. There may be cases where it has not been applied under con- 
ditions suited to the requirements ; for it is obvious thatall artificial manures 
must be applied with great judgment and skill. Mr. McAllum’s complaint 
against sulphate was comprised in a paper on ‘‘ Sulphate of Ammonia,” read 
at the recent meeting of the North of England Gas Managers Association ; 
and his remarks were not challenged in the discussion for the simple reason 
that the subject of the properties of sulphate as a manure was quite novel 
to the members. The grounds for these opinions do not appear to be the re- 
sult of practical experience ; they are apparently deductions drawn from the 
relative prices that have respectively been obtained for sulphate and nitrate 
during the last few years. But I venture to think that, if necessary, plenty 
of practical prcof will be forthcoming as tothe value of sulphate as a manure, 
On account of the low prices many gas engineers are turning their attention 
to the development of a local trade ; as an example of what is being done in 
this direction I enclose you a circular recently issued by my friend, Mr. 
Sainsbury, of Trowbridge : 





‘*Brirish Gas Ligut Company, Limirep, TROWBRIDGE. 
‘SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
‘*TO FARMERS, MARKET GARDENERS, AND OTHERS. 


‘‘Sulphate of ammonia is highly valued as a manure for producing good 
crops of wheat, oats, etc., and also fine fruit, vegetables and flowers. The 
British Gas Light Company, Limited, are manufacturers of this excellent 
manure at the Trowbridge works, and are now selling it at retail, by the cwt., 
packed in bags, and will forward it, as may be directed, to any address. 
The price varies from time to time; it is now — per ewt., including the 
bags, loaded into carts at the works, or railway trucks at Trowbridge railway 
station, 

‘“‘The following are the proportions in which it should be used: For 
grass land; about 1} ewt. per acre, to be put on the land before or after a 
shower of rain. For wheat, oats, and barley; about 1 cwt. per acre for 
wheat ; about 1 ewt. per acre for oats; about 1} ewt. per acre for barley. For 
vines ; 1 bushel on the vine border, and lightly fork it in, in the months of 
March, April, May and September. This quantity (1 bushel) to be for the 
nourishmeut of four vines. For onion beds ; give a good sprinkling over the 
beds two or three times during the growth of the onions. For potatoes; 
about 1} cewt. per acre, as a top-dressing, before the haulms appear above 
ground. For greenhouse plants ; a large teacupful in a bucket of water, to 
water the greenhouse plants with twice a week. Not to be used, however, 
for heaths, rhododendrons, or orchids. For peach, apricot, plum, currant, 
and gooseberry trees ; a similar solution to that given for greenhouse plants, 
in the months of March, April and May. Rose trees and garden plants are 
benefited by the use of the solution. Celery, cabbages, and cauliflower also 
grow well when watered with the solution. For raising healthy plants from 
seeds ; sprinkle a good quantity of the sulphate on the seed beds, and then 
water them a week before sowing the seeds. Melons and cucumber plants 
are likewise much benefited by sulphate of ammonia. By the use of sul- 
phate of ammonia vegetation is rendered more healthy, and consequently 
less liable to the destructive attacks of the scavengers of nature, especially if 
used in the spring of the year, when vegetation requires a condensed anti- 
septic food and nourisher to enable it to withstand the blighting effects of 
the northeasterly winds.” 

Gas exhibitions appear to be more than ever in the ascendant this season, 
and a large number were held during the past month. The most notable is 
that held at Carlisle, under the auspices of the Mayor and Corporation. 
There is every reason why such should pass off satisfactorily in that town, 
for the gas works is the property of the Corporation, and consequently the 
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gas consumers are made to find the money for all sorts of public improve- 
ments that otherwise would have to be paid for out of the rates. The pro- 
ceedings comprised lectures, by Mr. Harold B. Dixon, on ‘‘Gas light and 
yas heat ;” by Dr. Stevenson Macadam, on the ‘‘Sanitary aspects of heating 
and cooking by gas ;” and acourse of lectures on cookery, by Mrs. Thwacks. 
There is something attractive about the easy way in which these lady lec- 
turers peel apples, roll out pastry, and perform other operations without the 
slightest hitch in their fluent expositions on the matter in hand; and lec- 
tures on cookery are a decided attraction in connection with any gas exhibi- 
tion. A well-arranged scientific lecture, illustrated by experiments, is also 
sure to be well received, and both Mr. Dixon and Dr. Macadam are well- 
known as adepts at this sort of thing. But the exhibitions are not contined 
to our principal towns ; they are being held at small places numbering only 
a few thousand inhabitants, and in all cases appear to be attended with suc- 
Cess, 

On one evening last week I noticed that the chancellor of the exchequer, 
in referring lo suggested means for raising additional revenue for the country, 
amongst others, by a tax on gas and illuminating oils, exp:essed a decided 
opinion on this latter subject, and one which will be received by the gas in- 
terest at large with much satisfaction. He said: ‘‘I will have none of these 
taxes ; I strongly object to have anything to do with the imposition of taxes 
on raw materials or the necessaries of life, whether food, or the means of 
warming and lighting.” For some years past the government has been in 
the habit of demanding an annual return from statutory gas undertakings, 
setting forth the principal facts in connection with their year’s working ; and, 
indeed, forming almost as full a report on the condition of the undertaking 
as a shareholder could wish for; and some curiosity has from time to time 
The 
possibility of a tax on gas has more than once been hinted at, since such a 
proceeding is known to be regarded in a favorable light in certain influential 
quarters ; and the above unmistakable expression of opinion from the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer will be received with much acceptance by those who 
have seen reason to anticipate such a drawback to the advancement of the 
gas industry and interests. 


been expressed as to the object in view in demanding so full a return. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
te 

Mister Grses ‘‘ Gets Lerr.’’—In our last issue we had occasion to men- 
tion that W. W. Gibbs (he of the United Gas Improvement Company, of 
Phila,, Pa.) brought suit to recover the sum of $50,000 as compensation for 
services he had rendered the Consolidated Gas Light Company, of Balti- 
more, Md., in patching up a truce, between the officials of that corporation 
and the managers of the rival (the Equitable) company, as to the war of -gas 
rates that prevailed there some time ago. We ventured the assertion that 
Mister Gibbs would not be likely to get any of the money, and now we can 
say that he won’t. On May 14th Judge Morris, of the United States Circuit 
Jourt, before whom and a jury the case was to be tried, took the case out of 
the latter’s hands, by ruling that the truce contract between the two gas 
companies was null and void, consequently the plaintiff had no standing in 
court, since his assumed “services” had resulted in nothing other than an 
Messrs. Morrison and Bond, of counsel for Consolidated 
Company, submitted briefs showing that the Equitable Company’s charter 
expressly forbade the action which Mister Gibbs was at such ‘ great pains ” 
to accomplish. Section 4, chapter 328, acts of 1882 (really a supplemental 
act to the charter of the Equitable Company), provides, ‘‘ That the said com- 
pany be and hereby is prevented from entering into any consolidation, com- 
bination or contract with any other gas company whatsoever; and any attempt 
so to do, or to make such combinations or contracts as are herein prohibited, 
shall be utterly null and void.” Thesubstance of the agreement, now declared 
null and void, is, substantially, as follows: The two companies were to raise the 
price of gas to $1.60 net per 1,000 feet, and the Equitable was not to make 
any further main extensions ; both were to pool the net profits derived from 
all new business, the profits subsequently to be divided in a certain propor- 
tion, and the Equitable was to pay interest on the cost of the plant necessary 
They were also to pool their entire receipts 
from the old business, the sum of same to be divided in certain proportion. 
Each company was to look after its own securities. A forfeit of $250,000 
was the penalty incurred by the company first to break the contract. Presi- 
dent Hall, of the Consolidated, testified, ‘‘ he did not consider the agreement, 
as made, desirable to his company.” Now, it would seem as though the 
latter gentleman might be right in so thinking, especially since the Chesa- 
peake opposition promoters might incline to the idea that the “‘ agreement ”’ 
would be decidedly favorable to their operations. It is a pity that the “‘ true 
inwardness” of this Chesapeake ‘‘deal” cannot be brought to light, al- 
though the “‘ lapse of time ” may be counted on to show up some of its lead- 
ing features. To return to Mister Gibbs: That eminent apostie of carbonic 
oxide had no trouble in convincing the Equitable managers that his servic: s 


illegal agreement. 


to secure such new business. 





as mediator should be recompensed, and they immediately handed him over 
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$50,000—in cash ? our readers ask. Well, no; not exactly. They gave him 
$50,000, at par value, in the stock of the Equitable Company. We ven- 
tured to suggest in our number for May 16th that Mr. Gibbs’ hair would he- 
come pretty thin before he got a verdict, and the decision of Judge Morris, 
as given above, amply confirms the prognostication ; but just think how ven- 
erable Mister Gibbs will be in appearance by the time he has had an oppor- 
tunity to ask his baukers to cash a dividend check, the figures whereon may 
be taken to represent money earned by the Equitable Company as a seller of 
gas! He would be able to dispute seniority with Methusaleh. Taking a 
calm survey of the situation, it would seem as though Captain Hall, of the 
Consolidated Company, has a little the best of his opponents—be they either 
connected with Gibbs, the Equitable, or the Chesapeake opposition. 





Tae Deata Roui.—Case No. 1 Looxs Lixe a Suicipe.—On the morn 
ing of May 1st Adolph Glackmeyer was found dead in bed in his room at the 
Rochester Hotel, No. 114 Bleecker street, New York city. The room was 
filled with gas that had escaped from a turned-on burner. While there had 
been no attempt made at closing up the crevices at door and windows to 
room—in fact the transom was ajar to the extent of a couple of inches—from 
the fact that Glackmeyer, who was personally unknown to the proprietor of 
the hotel, had registered under an assumed name, that he had been suffering 
for months from a pulmonary disease, that on two prior occasions he had at- 
tempted to commit suicide by taking poison, and that his domestic relations 
had been very unhappy—all these things were brought to light within a day 
or two after his death—it was surmised that the unfortuuate man had de- 
termined to end his life, and with that purpose in view went to bed after hav- 
ing blown out the gas. 


Case No. 2.—On evening of May 19th Jno. Devine registered at the new 
Cliuton Hotel, Kokomo, Ind. He retired to his room, and some three or 
four hours afterward the smell of escaping gas attracted the notice of a hall 
porter. The search ended at door to Devine’s apartment. A forcible en 
trance developed the usual state of affairs. Devine was a corpse, and his 
death had resulted from asphyxiation caused by the inhalation of illuminat- 
ing gas. The old story of blowing out the gas is onee more repeated. When 
the Kokomo folks made coal gas their product never killed anybody. 


Our Eneuisa Contemporary Tutnks So Too.—The Journal of Gas 
Lighting, of date of May 5th, devotes over two columns of its space to an 
ably-written (indeed our brilliant contemporary is ever noted for the ability 
and impartiality with which it discusses any topic) review aud commentary 
upon the now famous report,* made by Profs. Sedgwick and Nichols, of 
Massachusetts, in regard to the poisonous qualities of water gas, Ii is with 
a feeling of genuine pleasure that we note our contemporary ranges itself on 
our side of this matter ; and we suppose that the patent-right sellers on this 
side of the Atlantic will have the decency (we do not expect them to acqui- 
esce on the score of common sense or honesty) to admit that the London 
Journal, voicing as it does the opinions of writers like King, Weber, Few- 
trell, Newbigying, Humphrys, and others, takes its standpoint from no 
other basis than a wish to promots the best interests of the gus maker. We 
would recommend that all our readers should peruse this calm judgment of 
our London contemporary, and regret that the pressure upon our columns is 
so great as to prevent us from republishing it in full. We cannot forbear, 
however, from reproducing the final statement made by om English confrere, 
which is as follows: ‘‘Upon general principles, the promiscuous sale of 
gaseous poison seems to require to be checked as much as the irresponsible 
dealing in arsenic by a quack apothecary. It is impossible to read the narra- 
tives of casualties arising from the inhalation of water gas by inexperienced 
hotel visitors and domestic servants without an unpleasant impression that 
these occurrences should be more fully investigated than seems to be the 
rule. Speaking plainly, it appears that the presence ina sleeping apartment 
of a burner supplied with water gas is a facility for murder that should not 
be permitted in a civilized lund. It is unnecessary to pursue this purt of 
the subject ; but the mere suggestion of the nefarious use to which water gas 
lends itself so readily, and with the slightest possible risk of discovery, 
should be sufficient to exclude it not only from France and Massachusetts, 
but from every other State on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Trompise Ur Cuarces or Lasor Trovsies.—The Newark (N. J.) 
daily newspapers, probably at a loss for some cal sensational matter, de- 
termined to have a fling at the Newark Gas Light Company, thereby seek- 
ing to bring down “‘ two birds with one stone ”—in the first place hoping to 
point the “‘ finger of public scorn ” at a bloated monopoly, with thesecond oF. 
ject of posing as the true “friends of labor.” Oh! yes. The true friends of 
labor, certainly. If these very self-appointed conservitors of Newark’s la- 
boring classes would only publish the prices at which they ‘‘ remunerate ” 
their own compositors and pressmen perhaps their remarkable disinterest- 





* See JOURNAL, March 16, pp. 148-9. 


edness might not seem so apparent. At any rate, the ‘‘formers of public 
opinion ” indulged in an outcry at a recent reduction in the wages of the em- 
ployees of Mr. Vanderpool’s company, and raised a sort of dismal howl about 
the uncalled for dismissal of several of the men. How much of truth was 
contained in the assertion may be understood from the following ; and bear 
in mind that the ‘‘sleuth-hounds of the press struck the scent” on or about 
the middle of May: On January 3d, 1885, the Newark Company made a re- 
duction of 25 cents (or from $2.50 to $2.25) in the pay of some of the hands. 
It was the first reduction made in some years, and the Newark folks could 
now readily fill the position of every similar class of ‘‘hand” in their works 
at a cost of $2 per day each. No reduction beyond that of January was at 
any time contemplated. On the contrary, since then the pay of certain 
hands in some other departments of the company’s plant has been increased. 
The tasks allotted to the men have not been in any way added to, Since 
January Ist ten removals have heen made-—and every one of those dispensed 
with had given sufficient cause for the action taken. The sleuth-hounds 
have evidently peen ‘‘ barking up the wrong tree.” 

CERTAINLY ; 
to that mysterious ‘‘ Avery Gas Company,” since we announced the filing of 


Wuy Nor?—A trifiing light has been vouchsafed us in regard 


its certificate of incorporation as given in our last issue. The ‘‘ company” 
It took place on the 19th of May, and the offi- 
cers selected to preside over its destinies were : E. P. Cone, president ; J. W. 
Kones, vice-president; A. F. Learned, secretary ; and J. W. Bartlett, treas- 
urer, A representative of the JourNaL was gravely informed that the com- 


has held its annual meeting. 


pany owns a new gas process which is well calculated to revolutionize the 
gas business of the country; but like unto that incandescent hght of the 
great Pennsylvania balloonist professor, and that other wonderful ‘ scientist 
of Penn’s land” 
of the materials ” 


** Prof.” Keely, the particulars regarding ‘‘the composition 
are withheld until the proper period arrives. The last 
hope of the coal gas man hath vanished! Certainly ; why not? 


How a RevereND GENTLEMAN Looks Uvon Dirrerent Licurs.—The 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby has been turning his pious thoughts toward 
‘‘light,” and his opinion is thus made manifest. The gentleman has been 
manufacturing light on his own account; but he has only thus far s cceeded 
The book 
bears the title of ‘‘ Kindly Light” —it is a right good book, too—and an ad- 


in illuminating the pages of a book with the hcmebred product. 


vertisement of its excellencies bears an imprint of the quotation, ‘It is a 
softened sunlight that carries healing on its wings.”” Now, of course, if Dr. 
Crosby did not think his light was as it is represented in that ‘‘ad.” he 
would immediately order his publishers to stop making the assertion. So 
much for the Doctor's own ‘‘light;” and here is what he thinks of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company’s light—an excellent, good light it is too—in partic- 
ular, and other gas lights in general ; for so he wrote during the ‘“‘Sherwood 
boom ” of fragrant memory: ‘‘Our gas companies have been plundering 
long enough. They should be squeezed like leeches to give up the blood 
The Doctor must have 
been troubled with indigestion at about the time he penned those elegant 


they have sucked.” ‘ How sweet is charity,” ete. 


and foreeful words. 


More INvesriGAtTions.—The Senate junketing committee that ‘ investi- 
gated” the New York gas companies early last spring must have had such a 
pleasant time at the Morton House as to make others of their august body 
anxious to try a hand atit. At least this inference might be deemed fair 
from the closing proceedings at Albany, N. Y., on date of May 15th last, for 
President McCarthy appointed Senators Gilbert, Robinson, and Murphy as 
a special committee to ‘‘investigate the consolidation of the New York gas 
companies,” Why, we thought, judging from previous assertions made on 
the floor of the Senate, and just at the time when that 19 to 1 affirmative 
vote was taken on the ‘‘ New York Gas Commission bill” (otherwise the 
“forty thousand dollars per annum job”), that Sherwood & Co. had posted 
the lawmakers in every particular. It seems not, though. If the special 
committeemen have power to take testimony whenever they like and wher- 
ever they elect, we would suggest July and August as the months and Loug 
Branch as the place. The Monmouth Park racetrack is convenient to the 
‘‘Branch,” the sport is always good, and poolselling is not interfered with 
‘‘down that way.” Furthermore, Mr. Withers, G. and P. Lorillard, Pea- 
body Wetmore, and J. G. Bennet (the owners of the track) are understood 
to be more or less interested in gas stocks. If they cannot take testimony 
in New Jersey, they could hold the seances up at Saratoga, where the condi- 
tions are pretty much the same as those at the “Branch.” Who could 
blame them for combining business with pleasure ? 


[ue Cost oF OpreRaTInG A Gas Assayinc Furnace.—Prof. Torrey says 
that the expense of running a specimen of the Reichhelm gas assaying fur- 


| nace (in use for some time in the assaying department of the United States 


sub-treasury building on Wall and Pine streets in this city), carrying a 





muffle of 7 by 12 inches, is about ten cents an hour, with gas costing $1.50 
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per thousand. This shows an hourly consumption of about 66 cubic feet. 
The estimate was made up from the average of one year’s experiments. 


NoMINATING AN InspEcTOR oF Gas MerTers.—Governor ° Hill, on May 14, 
handed in to the Senate for confirmation as official inspector of gas meters for 
New York city the name of Mr. William O’Brien. The nominee’s principal 
qualification for the position appears to be the fact that he is the nephew of 
the Hon. “Jimmy” O’Brien. We do not know what action was taken by 
the Senate on the nomination, the Secretary of State never having troubled 
himself to answer our communication in regard thereto. And yet we are 
told that ‘* public office is a public trust.” 


How Tuey Trust One ANOTHER.—On June 19, 1884, a serious fire oc- 
curred at the works of the Bloomington (Ills.) Gas Light Company (it was re- 
ported in Journan of July 2), and on the represeutations of Mr. C. D. 
Hauk—at that time manager of the Bloomington plant—that the accident 
arose from a defect in the apparatus furnished by A. O. Granger & Co., the 
latter firm made good the loss sustained by the Bloomington folks, and to do 
so incurred an expense of $1,200. Granger subsequently made a quiet in- 
vestigation of the case, and this resulted in apparently showing that the 
negligence and foolhardiness of the Bloomington employees had brought 
about the catastrophe. Granger accordingly entered suit to recover the ex- 
pense he was put to in repairing the plant. After a trial of the case Granger 
was awarded a judgment in the sum of $1,215.18. And yet ‘‘ these be all 
honorable men.” It might here be casually noted that Mr. C. D. Hauk is 
supposed to be backed by a wealthy firm of Springfield (Ohio) manufac- 
turers. 


Srrivinc FOR AN IncrEASED Summer Consumption.—The Covington 
(Ky.) Gas Light Company’s managers intend to sell some gas this summer. 
They are urging upon their consumers the benefits to be derived from an 
intelligent use of gas cookers, and have also decided to make a discrimina- 
tion in selling prices between gas used for cooking and that employed for 
lighting, with a view toward fostering an enlarged consumption of the former 
class of output. Gas used for illumination is scheduled at $2 per thousand ; 
that for cooking and power at $1.50. 


Montcomery (AuA.) TO Do LikewisE.—Mr. T. Gardner Foster, Manager 
of the Montgomery Gas Light Company, recently informed us that his com- 
pany will make a persistent attempt to introduce gas for cooking purposes 
with this summer ; indeed, he has already gone at the work with vigor. A 
discriminatory rate will be made, but the exact figures have not yet been 
fixed upon. ‘ 


Gas Turnep On at Los Gatos, CaLirornia.—Gas was turned on to the 
mains of the Los Gatos Gas Light Company, for the first time, on the even- 
ing of April 15. The appearance of the illuminant was made the occasion of 
public rejoicing there. Mr, M. G. Elmore, the organizer of the company, 
as also constructor of its plant, made the first overtures toward the institu- 
tion of the corporation on about the middle of January. The project re- 
ceived hearty support from the start, as, indeed, the fact that gas was sent 
out in three months from the time the enterprise was broached amply 
proves. Of course, the works are small; but the town, although a live 
place, is only possessed of about 5,000 souls, The plant has a per diem 
capacity of 15,000 cubic feet; but we would suggest to Mr. Elmore that 
even thongh clay retorts were very expensive out in that section of the 
country, and that he would be obliged to wait some time for their delivery. 
prudence would certainly have accepted both these alternatives rather than 
employ the iron vessels really putin. The capital stock of the Los Gatos 
Company is fixed at $50,000, of which $17,500 has been paidin. Mr, Gilbert 
Clayton has been selected to assume the post of Superintendent. 


WartiInc FOR THE ImPpRovED Macuines.—Lynchburg (Va.) Councils 
awarded a partial contract for the night lighting of that city “quite a long 
while ago,” to a concern called the Piedmont Electric Iluminating Com- 
pany. Having had time enough to do the work of installation at least ten 
times over, the city fathers at last became impatient to know when the 
moons were to shine ; and in response to their formal inquiry Mr, E. Gren- 
ing, Manager of the Piedmonnt, etc., wrote back in reply that his company 
had purchased their dynamos and lamps from the ‘Brooklyn Electric Con- 
struction Company,” and as these specimens of the craft of the electrical con- 
structor were not adapted to run well when impelled by water power (it is 
proposed to use hydraulic power at Lynchburg), hence the delays in perfect- 
ing the system, ete. Mr. Grening concludes his plaint by “ craving the in- 
dulgence of your Common Council for but a few days longer.” If the Coun- 
cil were wise they would grant Mr. Grening an indefinite postponement, 
and so save the taxpayers their money. 


No Execrric Lignr ror PouGHKEEPsi£, N. Y.—Mr. Allen, of the Citi- 
zens Gas Light Company, of Poughkeepsie, has finally vanquished the 





| American Electric Lighting Company in the latter’s attempt to secure a pcr- 
| tion of the street lighting. On the evening of Monday, May 12th, the Ci'y 
| Council voted to contract with the Citizens Company for the entire str et 
lighting during 1885, on the following basis: 160 lamps at $23 each, and 461 
lamps at $31 each, or a total contract price of $17,971. No charge is to le 
made for gas supplied to public buildings. This latter isa rather queer 
policy, even though the cost of gas consumed in the public buildings is es- 
timated at but $500 for the twelvemonth. Indeed, we do uot see on what 
grounds Mr. Allen can justify the movement ; it certainly cannot be because 
the gas he sells is worthless. 


Is 1r A Jon ?—On the evening of Thursday, May 7th, the Troy (N. Y.) 
Common Council passed a resolution granting Messrs, G. S. Geer and Chas. 
McCarthy permission to lay pipes for the transmission of non-illuminating 
gas to be employed in domestic and mechanical operations as a fuel agent. 
It is understood that the grantees of the privilege awarded propose to utilize, 
as far as possible, the mains of the defunct Troy Steam Heating Company, 
and, further, that they intend to employ the Lowe system. Everybody 
knows how the sharks of the United Gas Improvement effected a partial er- 
trance and lodgment into the St. Louis (Mo.) Gas Company’s territory under 
the false pretense that they intended to: manufacture and sell a fuel gas only. 
The words and promises of such men go for naught—they are best judged by 
their acts; and it will stand the Troy (N. Y.) Gas Company in good need if 
they watch Mr. Geer pretty sharply. He will bear it ; and the scrutiny will 
not be thrown away. 


Sration Merer Brown Up.—At 10 a.m., on May 20th, while three work- 
men were employed in making search for a defect that was supposed to ex- 
ist in a station meter located at the Second and Convent street station of the 
St. Louis (Mo.: Gas Light Company’s works, one of the men, it is supposed, 
poked a canale into the dry well of the meter, and a tremendous explosion 
ensued. Two of the men (named Burns and Doran, respectively) were in- 
stantly killed, while the third (Killian) although badly injured, will recover. 
The meter had been out of usesince last January. Superintendent Lansden had 
given the men strict injunctions as to how they should proceed—in fact he 
had probably not been away from the spot over five minutes when the ex- 
plosion took place. Thecoroner’s jury, after listening to Killian’s testimony 
at the trial held on May 21st, exonerates the gas company’s superintendent 
most completely from any sort of negligence in the premises, The loss is 
put down at $10,000. 


Gas War at Austin, Texas.—The latest trace of ourerratic traveler, B. 
Van Steenbergh, crops out at Austin, Texas. At that point our wandering 
hero is in control of the fortunes of an opposition concern called the Capital 
Gas Light Company. He has “‘ piped” the paying portion of the city, and 
given notice that from and after May Ist the opposition jugglers would be 
ready to deliver gas at $1.25 per 1,000 cubic feet. Mr. Judge, Secretary of 
the old Austin Gas Light and Coal Company, met the cut in that section of 
the city by offering to supply consumers in the disputed district at the rate 
of $1.50, and further notifies his customers that should they think of making 
a change they had better call at the office of the old company, and so prob- 
ably save money. We think we can rely upon Mr. White, of Houston, to 
keep us posted as to the doings of the Austin branch of the Van Steenbergh 
(how like it is to Van Amberg) menagerie. 





The Market for Gas Securities. 
——_ 

At present hour of writing (noon, May 29th) the quotations on ’change 
show Consolidated gas at 983 bid, offered at 99. In last number of Journan 
we predicted that Consolidated would about reach par before Decoration 
Day, and were not very far out of the way in the assertion. Sales were made 
some two or three days ago at as high a notch as 993, and the total transfers 
for the fortnight aggregate somewhere in the immediate neighborhood of 
3.600 shares. Wealso stated that a dividend of three per cent. would shortly 
be declared ; but we were out of our reckoning slightly, since, on May 27th, 
the management published the announcement that on June 16th the Con- 
solidated Company would pay a 3} per cent. return to its stockholders, The 
transfer books will be closed on June 5th. Equitable is in the ‘‘ dumps,” 
and is now offered at 122}. We gave pretty good advice with regard to this 
security in our last market report. Mutual holds its own fairly well. Brook- 
lyn shares are sluggishly inclined. Baltimore Consolidated is down to 47. 
Washington (D. ©.) gas keeps very steady. St. Louis (Mo.) gas is rated at 
775 bid. All classes of Eastern gas shares are fairly well held. Muller, 
New York city, recently sold the following lots at auction: Peoples (Brook- 
lyn), 800 shares, at 81 to 81} ; 100 shares Brooklyn, at 126; 1,312 shares 
Nassau (Brooklyn), at 120; to 1215; and 20 shares Havana (Cuba) Gas 
Light Company’s stock, at 12}. Nothing else of interest, unless it be to say 
that, with gas at a dollar athousand, the Louisville (Ky.) Company can earn 
about 5} per cent. on its capital. 
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FOR SALE, | WELSH “ABERNANT” MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Second-Hand Gas Apparatus. ciica Dinas Fire Bick & CONE. Chandeliers 


The Louisville (Ky.) Gas Light Company wishes to dispose of 















the following : Unrivaled for Endurance Under Intense ioe 
} - and every description of 
15 Sixteen-Inch Chapman Valves, Heat. Percentage of Silica, 95.64. 
6 Twelve-Inch Chapman Valves, G As Er t X'TU R ES >] 


2 Twelve-Inch Center Seals A Connections. 4 ” 
2 Smith & Sayre Gas Steam Governors, Also SCOTCH BLOCHAIRN FIRE BRICK. Also manufacturers of Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, 
warranted best time-keepers. Mantel Ornaments, etc. 
All in good order, and will be sold at low figures. Address in- 


we : Salesrooms, 836 Broadway, N. Y. : 
quite t A. © RARBET, | A. T. CHUR, 
Engineer's Office. Louisville (Ky.) Gas Company. | Special Designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Cnurehes, Public i 

SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES, Halls, Lodges, ete. : 


| Mills Building, Room 14, Fifth Story, New York. 
“Ammonia Plant for Sale. NEWBIGGING’S 
Owing to a change in the manufacture of gas by the York A as “A . Ex. DOAN 


Company, we offer for sale our complete plant for the manufac- | ? Gas Mana er’s Handbook 
ture of sulphate of ammonia from gas liquor. Capacity, 500 lbs REFINER OF ' 


daily, which can be increased to 1,000 Ibs. Suitable for a gas 


works carbonizing from 1,000 to 1°,000 tons of coal per annum Price, $4.80. 
We will agree to deliver, set up, and start the same for a moder- NAP HTHA and CASO [ | NES EVERY GAS MAN SHOULD HAVE ONE 


cent mance ong ttt te 











ate price, and show a fair profit. For fui ther particulars address 


C. H. DEMPWOLF & CO Orders mnv be sent to this Oftice. 


622-1t YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, Pa. 


For Sale ok Bargain. A Special Grade of Naphtha for J0S, R THOM AS, CE,, 


| Gas Companies 
COMPLETE 4-INCH CAS CEN-| For ENRICHING coaL cas. ™M®Y be Consulted on all Mat- 
ERATING APPARATUS, | ters Relating to Gas Works 


| Correspondence solicited, 
From our old works. Iron Frame for Roof; Mouthpieces, S:and : and Gas Manufacture. 
Pipes, etc., ete No. 43 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. ADUARESS THIS OFFICE. 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 











Just the thing for adding to capacity of works already in opera- 


ee CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPES, 


616-St GAS COMPANY, LIMA, OHIO. 
From 2to 48 Imches in Diameter. 


BOR SALE, | FOX & DRUMMOND, 
100 MINER GLOBE STREET LAMPS. | No. 160 Broadway, New York City. 


The lamps have been in use, but only these that are in good | 
order are offered for sale. For terms, etc., address — a ‘§ h fti p | | 
DI e 








THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY GLOBE GaAs LIGHT Co., 
615-tf No. 1 Park Place, New York City 


Tt will ‘Pay the Piper,” 

: Lf he aims to pipe we 
STEAM, WATER, G: pr 
NM ACIDS, O/LS, AMMO- 
La NIA, &c., to examine this 
UNION, which requires 








Brown’s FPatent Friction Clutch. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Discount Sheet to 


A a5 F- BROWN, 


No. 43 Park Place, New York City. 





packing, but is always 


1dy for instant use. When 


no 









. OFFICERS, 





fe} you next order Fittings ae ny Dealer, ask fora 


Cc 


sample American Union to come with them, and 
gm tf will tell_you the whole story, or we will, if you 
write us for particulars. ie vig 
PANCOAST & MAUTLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





_READ AND RE FLECT. 





| 


HODGE'S UNIVERSAL ANGLE UNION, Pat'd STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, 


A new and important Pipe Fitting for And all Hot Ree saphtrning 


a Ww weet or oe ( eer be a} Made in sections three feet long. Easy to apply; light and cheap 
Variable angie or elbow and a union. . . : . 
| Asbestos Materials, Fibre, Braided Packing, and Cement. These goods are used at Continental Works, Br'klyn. 


onan atone 8 WAT MERG-SPENCE COMPANY, 419 & 421 EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 











tion and radiation, gives a union joint 
at every angle, and can be set at 
any angle at which it is desired | 
to run the pipe 


HODGE'S SWIVEL FLANGE, Farsons Steam Blower, 


A common sense article, designed to save time and money. | FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AGENTS, OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


Slaves rawame-” PARSON'S TAR BURNER, 


— FOR UTILIZING COAL TAR AS FUEL. 


WM, FARMER, ENGINEER, PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 














THE CHEMIST’S ASSISTANT; OR, KINDERGAR- FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 
TEN SYSTEM OF CHEMISTRY. [hese devices are all first-class. They will be sent to any responsible party for trial. No sale 


A system by which the elements and their valences are repre- unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 
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Gonnelly’s Automatic Gas Governors, 
FOR STREEHT MATNS. 
The Only Strictly Automatic Gas Governor in the Market! No Weights! No Clock! No Attention Required! 


Bs 








Will respond instantly, WITHOUT VIBRATION, to changing pressure trom 


Telescopic Holders, or to any sudden increase in consumption, how- 





ever large; which cannot be said of any other Governor. It is 


this feature that enables us to claim it to be 


THE ONLY PERFECT AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNOR EVER MADE. 


It will control and regulate the pressure to suit the variation in con- 
sumption with perfect accuracy and absolute reliability. It will respond 
instantly to any unusual demand during the day or night, increasing 
volume and pressure together, and reduce same to the minimum as the 
lights are extinguished. It does away with all necessity for watching 
changes in the weather, or extra occasions of unusual demand, and insures 


the pressure being the exact amount required at all times. 


We unhesitatingly claim our “Automatic Governors” to fill every 
requirement. They are simple in construction, cannot get out of order, 
will not corrode, occupy but little room, and can be placed and adjusted 
by anyone. They are capable of a wide range of adjustment, and can be 
set to any Maximum and minimum pressure desired. 


The accompanying cut shows the pressure he!d in the Columbus, Ohio, gas mains by one of our 16-inch 
Governors, the ight dine showing the pressure held during Friday, April 24th, 1885, and the heavy /ime pressure 


held Saturday, April 95th, 1885: the fwo lines showing the actual service of the Governor under varying demands. 
The accompanying letter from Mr. McMillin attests its wonderful perfection in very brief terms: 
Pressure in Street Mains at Colum pus Works. 


Noon, Midnight. 
VIll Ix xX 2h. 2. fs Il Il IV \ VI VII VIII Ix ; a ee 


qm. WV VV. ve. ve 


CotumBus Gas Licur & Coke Co., / 
Coutumsts, Onto, April 28, 1885. 4 


Messrs. Connetzty & Co., Lowirep, No. 407 
Broadway, New York: 

Gentlemen—We have had one of your Auto- 
matic Governors in use for some months, and 
are well pleased with it. No attention is re- 
qaired more than to give it a few drops of oil 
once a week. The register card it makes 
clearly indicates the character of the weather, 
whether clear or cloudy. It puts three or 
four tenths less pressure on Sunday night 
than on other nights of the week, and takes 
the pressure off two or three hours earlier. 
In other words, it supplies the demand—no 
more and no less. Yours truly, 

E. McMILLIN, Superintendent. 





In calling the attention of our friends and patrons to our Automatic Governor we do so in full confidence that 
it will give most thorough satisfaction, and pay for itself in from one to ten months (depending upon the percentage 
of leakage), which any manager can easily estimate for himself. Certainly nothing can be placed in a gas works 
to-day that will pay for itself so soon. Correspondence solicited. 


No. 407 Broadway, New York City. CONNELLY & CO., Limited. ssa & smatiman Sts., Pittsburgh. 
New England Agent, C. H. SPRAGUE, 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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THE CLERK GAS ENGINE. 


Highest Award American Institute, New York, 1883. Silver Medal American Institute, N. Y., 1884. 
Cold Medal Awarded Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition, London, |(882. 
Highest Award for Motive Power British Section International Exhibition of Electricity, Paris, 1881. 








Reliable. Economical. 
No Boiler. No Engineer. 
No Explosion 
Steady. 
No Gearing 
No Coal. Wheels. 
Simple. No Danger. 
> _No Parts 
a —_— requiring 
. — ee 7 = frequent 
Compact. a — — a renewal. 


REQUIRING ONLY A MATCH TO START IT--CIVINGC ITS FULL POWER IMMEDIATELY. 


We would inform the public that during the last few months we have improved Tie Crerk Gas Enoixe 
to such an extent that we can now offer an engine vastly superior to our former pattern. These improve- 
ments have enabled us to sell our engine at a GREATLY REDUCED FiGURE, partly on account of the 
decreased weight (our engine weighing about half that of others giving the same Brake H. P). The con- 
sumption of gas has been decreased to a considerable extent, and the Brake H. P. has been increased some 
25 to 30 per cent. All parts of the old design that were considered defective have been remodeled and new 
designs added. We now have an engine second to none as regards power, consumption, and ease of working. 
With our new engine all trouble in starting has been removed, the noise reduced to a minimum, and the 
regularity of motion is now all that can be desired. We guarantee all we claim for it, and the material and 
workmanship being of the best, enables us to guarantee the engine for twelve months. 


SOLE MAHRERS, 


THE CLERK GAS ENGINE CoO,, 


WM. W. GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Secretary. S. LEWIS JONES, Asst. Secretary. L. P. GARRET, Supt. 
Main Office, 1012-1018 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
142 Chambers St., N. Y. 4 West Fourteenth St., N. Y. 76 Dearborn St., Chicago 








General Agents, 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METEHR CO., 


Of Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago. 
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Patented October 7, 1884. 


For description, see AM. GAS LIGHT JOURNAL of Feb. 2 
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Glass-Staining Gas Kiln. 
BAKERS’ & CONFECTIONERS’ OVENS (PAT.) 


Thompson Gas Kiln & Oven Co. 




















SSO Carmine St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular by mail. 
; Ta With Iron or Wood 
é. lal | Platform. 
DIRECT a Largely used 
ae Rel 
tf Co.s for Coal 
& ELEVATOR ay and Coke Lifts. 
| |* “Tl —= = Fs = — E y Adapted for use with 
te i} ones | } | city service, or special 
™ T ‘ 7 pumping and accumu- 
Wi Tye’ Vator system. For prices 
4 address the 


* LANE & BODLEY CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


ry — 


CAS EXHAUSTERS, 


AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS, 
CONNELLY & CO., Limited, 


No. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY. 


The Management of Small 
Gas Works. 


BY C. J. R. HOMPHREYS. 








$1. 


Orders to be sent to A. MI, CALLENDER & CO., 


Price, 





J. V. BARCALOW, SEc. & TREAS. 


C. BARCALOW, PREST. 


BARTLETT 
a Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


WS Yfflls MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bartlett’s Patent 


GLOBE LAMPS. 


FOR 


i Streets, Parks, Railroad Stations, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 

LAMP POSTS A SPECIALTY. 
Office and Salesroom, 


No. 35 Howard Street, N. Y. City. 


Tas ¢ panies and others intending to erect lamps and posts 














‘ll to communicate with us. 








F. M. ROOTS. D. T. ROOTS. 
NG) — ad ; mm / 
} 1 ANU 
ParentEes 2 | » —ACTURERS OF 











BYE-P ASS. 


IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER, 


WITH ENGINE ON SAME BED PLATE, OR WITHOUT. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, Etc., FURNISHED TO ORDER, 


P.H. & F.M. ROOTS, ?etestees & Manufacturers, CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


8. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 9 Dey St., N. Y. 
COOKE & CO., Selling Agents, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


“| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. ¢« 


GAS VALVE, 











42 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


=A S. Cameron Steam Pump, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
Upward of 30,000 in Use. 


BEST GAS WORKS PUMP 


Ever Introduced, 


Adapted to Every Possible Duty. 


= j.§ Cameron Steam PunpWarks, 


Foot East 23d St., N. Y. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO..| LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., MANHATTAN. 
CORNER OF | MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. | a 
MANUFACTURERS OF $T. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 


Clay Gas Retorts re Ciay Material, Fre Clay Fine Tinings Chimney Tops |OLAY GAS RETORTS 
» Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, ete. AND RETORT SETTINGS 
| OFFICE AND DEPOT 
Gas House Tiles, | 901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


ST. LOUIS, MO Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N.Y 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. ec : WY, 














Ground Clay, Fire Brick and | ESTABLISHED IN 1845. | CHICAGO 
FireSandin Barrels, © g_ qreiscHen & sons, Retort & Fire Brick Works 
C. E. GREGORY. C. E. GAUTIER. OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST.. E.R., N.Y. Clark, Forty-Fifth, cod Le Balle Streets, 
B aa oO O K L Y N CS R * + GEORGE C. HIt nig og Sec. & TREAS 
Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works OS LvOotorts, bien me 
'” (EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) Clay Retorts and Settings, 
mmm Mea eee nie | 6TILES, FIRE BRICK. BLOCKS & TILES 
VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. | of every Shape and Size to Order. 


Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. Stamadarda Fire Bricks. 





JAMES GARDNER, JR. —ESTABLISHED 1is64.—— WILLIAM GARDNER 


LocErOR®. 7 PA. WILLIAM GARDNER & SON, prevasnen, FA. P.O. den t7h 


Successor to GARDNER BROTHERS. 


Fire ne Goods for Gas Works. 


C. H. SPRAGUL, No. 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 





OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., es Vek. ESTABLISHED 1856. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


STANDARD GAS RETORT AND FIRE BRICK COMPANY, 


J. ANDERSON, Pres. & Mana’. OF TRON TON OHIO. C. PETERS, Secretary. 


Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Brick, and Fire Clay Goods of Every Description. 


Plans of Livesey-Somerville, McIlhenny, and other Furnaces, and Competent Workmen Supplied. 

















OABRHILI THOS. SMITH, Prest. AUGUST LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Sup 
GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK pa ie 
| RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 
COMPANY. MANUFACTORY AT 
LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
PARKER, RUSSELL & CO. Connection with the City by Telephone. 
City Office, 711 Pine street, “lay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles, 
meats nite opine. saline FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
, | AND FIRE CEMENT 
| Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in ° 
Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co., the manufacture of Ked and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
(ESTABLISHED 1872.) MATERIALS FOR CAS COMPANIES. mey Tope. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2to 30 inches), Baker Oven Tiles 
We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 2x i‘ % 2. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. bem trac ms —_— a Prete wil _ Resch i2xizx2 and 10x10x2 
“Ianulacturers of Gas Ketorts, Hetort Set- | bn 3 ptt ae . ae t pos a ; ar race ce 7" oe a WALDO BROS., 68 WATER st, BOSTON, MASS 


ings, Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. | whom _we_refer. 1 Sole Agents for New England States 
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THE AMERICAN METER CoO., 


MANUFPACTORIES, 


512 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. Arch and Twenty-second Street, Phila. 
Nos. 244 & 246 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Oh1o. Nos. 122 & 124 Sutter Street, San Francisco Cal. 
No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW DESICN STOVES MADE IN CAST IRON, WITH EITHER OPEN OR CLOSED TOPS. 


In presenting our “Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves and Ranges for the Season of 1885, we have the 
pleasure to inform our patrons that the increasing demand for these Stoves has encouraged us to make 
entirely new patterns, of Hieuty Ornamentat Desiens, for the popular sizes. We have also embraced the 
opportunity to increase the size of these Stoves, giving greater Top Piate anp OVEN capacity. 

y Full Lists and Catalogues are in preparation, and large stocks of Stoves will be kept at our Manufactories 
and Agencies for prompt shipment. 


AMERICAN METHR CO. 
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A. HE. MvNBHAL. _ Miler niry ai Machine 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Kuimited. Established 184s, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


(GS Ta RON (VAUR E Riad Ga |e f 




















© | Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydr 
i? +] oO d Lamp ous, Retorts, etc, sae 
oO = Machinery and castings for Furnaces, Rolli'ng Mills, Grist ang 
a oO | Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc, 
—_ =e ; GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 
4 | 
a , Ss 
a Er — 
o My LUDLOW VALVE MFG. C0 
an = a | | ‘ P 
c ~ - | 
oo) tes c 
rm = | 
Q 
= |5 
< ‘ 
i, ae. y —— S 
CAST IRON PIPES 
FOR WATER AND GAS 
| 
JAMES 8. MOORE, Pres. JAS. P. MICHELLON, Se OFFICE AND WORKS, 


BENJAMIN CHEW, Trea: 


—, | 938 to 954 River Strcet and 67 to 83 Vail Av. 
‘goeBSTER IRON Wap | a a 
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ay, J John McLean 


| * =F Man'facturer of 
™ es 


= w2 ae GAS ; 
Cast Iron Gas Water Pips, Stop Valves, Fir Hydrants Gasholders, &t,| =e monsee wren es 


Oftice No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. PRESERVE 


| WARREN FOUNDRY i: MACHINE CO,, 
WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. The J ournal 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 
Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO aac ana DIAMETER. THE STR, AP FILE. 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. na 

















BY THE USE OF ' 


Advantages of the Strap File. 











MATTHEW ADDY, President. W. L. DAVIS, Selling Agent. GEO. P. WILSHIRE, Sec. & Treas. Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily used. 
2d. Preserves papers without punching holes. 
Cincinnati and Newport Iron and Pipe Company, | si winavase ic ur open 
Lamp Posts —— Ra adh eeintle NE Sim Pranch inci teactiile —. —— 
— ss Price, $1.25. Sent either by express or mail, at i 
BENCH CASTINGS ———— — SPECIAL CASTINGS directed, By mail the postage will be 20 certs, 
A Specialty. Large & Heavy Castings for General Work. \. For Gas& WaTER Co’s. _ Which will be added to the prive of the Binder. 


Manufacture Pipe trom % to 48 inches, All work guaranteed first quality, \ A. We CALLENDEK & CW, 42 PINK\ST.,ZuN Y. 
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Siemens’s HKegenerative Gas Burners, 
E"or Lighting and Ventilating. 


THE SIEMENS REGENERATIVE GAS LAMP COMPANY, 





SIEMENS LICHTINC CO., 


Ww. D. COLT, 


THE CHEAPEST, PUREST, AND MOST BRILLIANT OF ALL GAS LIGHTS. 
Superior to the Electric Light in Economy, Beauty, & Steadiness. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR LIGHTING HALLS, FACTORIES, OPEN SPACES, ETC. 


Numerous Tests made by various Gas Com- 
panies in the United States show an Efficiency 
of Ten Candle Power per Cubic Foot of Gas. 


General Agents: 


347 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
MEYER, MARSHALL & CO., 528 California St., San Francisco. 
DENNEHY,WOLF & O'BRIEN, 85 & 87 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
WILCOX & McCEARY, - No. 11! Bisse! Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. T. RAMSDELL & CO., - 20 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIEMENS CAS ILLUMINATINC CO., 
Room 6, No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 


- -* -* © {420 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
JOHN KIEFER, - - - 344 Lawrence, Street, Denver, Col. 





SOLE MAHBERS FOR TEE UNITED STATES, 


N. Ee. Cor. 2ist. St. and Washington Av., Philadelphia. Pa. 








THE “STANDARD” WASHER'SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


a eee 
Total Capacity per 24 Hours of ‘** Standard” 
Washers Ordered During the Following THE CONTINUED POPULARITY 
— Of these Machines 
1877... 4,000,000 cubic feet. 
1878... 4,750,000 ~ Will be recognized from the following extracts from 
ae 24,545,000 
880 42,967,500 letters from representatives of some of the com- 
1880. I 
1881.. 36,462,500 : : . 
am. 39,300,000 panies having them in use: 
1883 57,735,000 
atid fans ALLEGHENY Gas Works, } 
—_ aie echt ALLEGHENY, Pa., Dee. 12, ’84. | 


Mr. Geo. Sueparp Pace, New York: 


Total Number and Capacity per 24 Hours of ™ : , . : 
Washers Erceted and in Dear Sir—The “Standard” Washer 
Course of Erection in the Several Countries 


“Standard” 


Great Britain. . 


Western Hemisphere 


Australia ...... 
New Zealand 
France .... 
Belgium. 

Germany ..... , 
Holland. _.......- 


Denmark.........--- 


ee ee 
Spain .. 
BER... cccssceeeeses 


Total....-. 


GEO. 


Number. 
151 


eres 248 


Cubic Feet 
per Day. 
157,070,000 
39,337,500 
12,150,000 

650,000 
4,550,000 
5.420.000 
8,200,000 
4,160,000 

150,000 
3,500,000 

350,000 

400,000 


235,937,500 


Scrubber is giving us entire satisfac- 
tion. At present we are using one 
gallon water per thousand cubic feet, 
and the liquor as it leaves the Scrub- 
ber is 8 degrees (16 oz.) by Twaddle’s 
hydrometer. 

Yours respectfully, 


Roserr Youne, Eng’r. 


** Standard’ Washers Ordered 


Current Year. 


ACE GI GOs 06 a0 668i sic sees 


Bombay Gas Co 





Chemnitz Gas Co 
CITIZENS GAS CO., BUFFALO........ 


Coke Works in Zabre, Ober-Schlesien 


During the 


Cu. Ft. per Day 


Cokerei der Friedenshutte, Upper Silesia. 


Dumfries Corporation 

Dunedin Gas Co., New Zealand 
King’s Lynn Gas Co 

Leiden, Holland 

Lincoln Gas Co 


Liverpool Gus Co 


LOUISVILLE GAs CO 

Numea Gas Co 

PITTSBURGH Gas Co 
PORTLAND GAS CO., Oregon 
SAN FRANCISCO Gas CO 
Sheepbridge 

St. Louris Gas Co. 

Sydney Gas Co 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Gas Co 


Whitchurch Gas Co . 


i Se 


200,000 
400,000 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
750,000 
1,500,000 
£00,000 
250,000 
400,000 
300 000 
600,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,060.) 
1,500.00 
100,00 
1,500, 
562.5 
4,000,000 
10,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 


175,000 


-. 26,177,500 


SHEPARD PAGE, No. 69 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE 





AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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R. D. WOOD & CoO.. 


400 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Gast LrOM Gas & Wale? Fine, Water ale? Machine?) & G5 Ayyarat 


Cast Iron Pipe, Fire Hydrants, 
Eddy Vaives, Lamp Posts, Large 
Loam Castings, Flanged Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, Iron Roofs 
and Floors, Wrought & Cast Iron 
Tanks, Turbine Water Wheels 
and Pumps. 





Casholders, Lime Trays, Center 
Valves, Purifiers, Bench Work, 
Exhausters, Condensers, Cov- 
ernors, Scrubbers, Cas Valves 
Station Meters, Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings. 


Manufacturers of Heavy Castings “ai Machinery of Every Description. 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF GAS WORKS, & ALL MACHINERY CONNECTED THEREWITH 














Estimates and specifications furnished for erection of new works or the extension or alteration of old ones. 
Foundries and Works. - = Millville, Florence, and Camden, N. J. 
G. G. PORTER, Prest. 2145 Br oadu a Y; N. . CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec'y 


Machinery & ones sf Cas Var 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates Furnished for the Improvement, Exten- 
sion, or Alteration of Gas Works, or for the 
Construction of New Works. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers. Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, 
Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, ete. Purifying 
Boxes and ‘‘ Standard” Scrubbers, Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors, 











Tanner & Delaney. Engine Gy, MORRIS, TASKER & C0, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


fas A [) ) c lr atus, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INCLUDING 


Condensers of various styles, Scrubbers, To Gas Companies. 


Holders, Purifiers, Castings for 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Retort Houses, Etc. We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
ALSO STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
Plans. Specifications and Estimates Furnished. Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 





MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, = +: Garorer.... 


Successors to MERRICK & SONS. Established in 1836. 


No. 430 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. WM. HENRY WHITE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Consulting & Constructing 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 6.5 ngineer & contractor 


BENCH CASTINGS, 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, AND SPECIFICATIONS FURNISHED 


Washers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Purifiers, 7OR MEW WORKS OR EXTENSIONS OF 


, , , : EXISTING WORKS. 
And all apparatus necessary for the construction of improved new gas works and in the extension of 


bli ' so mé turers 
“se jlished works. Also manufac vonanee of 32 Pine St., New York City. 
Gas Engines, and of all descriptions of Steam and Hydraulic Machinery, and of Boiler and Tank Work. 
Plans, specifications, and estimates furnished promptly on application, Correspondence solicited, 
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KERR MURRAY MF, CO, 


Single Lift and Telescopic 


GASHOLDERS. 


Built, 1884: 


Altoona, Pa... Capacity, 160,000 cubic feet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 250,000 

7 220,000 
Bellaire, Ohio......... 50,000 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 60,000 
Canton, 60,000 
Akron, 80,000 
Xenia, 10,000 
Adrian, Mich. 65,000 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 25,000 
Muskegon, * 70,000 
South Bend, Ind 70,000 
Anderson, 20,900 
Plainfield, 10,000 
Springfield, Illinois 100,000 
Evanston, 50,000 
Freeport, 35,000 
Elvin, 60,000 
Sheboygan Wis 20,000 
Key West Fla. 10,000 


Plans and estimates furnished for the erection of 


new and the rebuilding of old works. Address 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 


531 to 543 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


Practical Builders of Gas Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 


WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS ; CONDEN- 


SERS; SCRUBBERS 
wet and dry), and 


EXHAUSTERS 


for relieving Retorts from pressure. 


BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 


PATENT 
SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. 


FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 





GAS GOVERNORS, 
aad everything cennected with well regulated Gas Works at 
low price, and in complete order. 

SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 


N.2.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very low prices, 


393 
CONTINENTAL WORKS. 

: 7 : ; 7 T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 


PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and al) other articles connected withthe Manufacturn and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepress 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plant for Liu! ting 
Cities, Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 





RS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


GASHOLD 








Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. WM. STACEY, Vice-Pres T. U. Bircn, Asst. Mangr 


STACHY Ir.ctE'Go. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 
COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works. 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Works: 
16, 18. 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street. 


Cincinnati, Onio. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


— == 


R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


Foundry: 
33, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 





Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & 








Bench Castings. 


PURIFIERS. 
‘3uaTIOg 
‘SHUASNACNOD 





CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 


12. DEILZ & FOWLER, 1)0/ 


Taurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
o . oe oy Ww a» = ’ 
ar — | — | | i\ [ 1 = 
SS eee ee a_i a k 2 


Single or Telescopic, with Cast or Wrought Iron Guide Frames. 


Eiolders Built Since 1880: 


West Point, N. Y. 
Fitchburgh, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Derby, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Allegheny, Pa. (ist.) 
St. Hyacinth, Can. 
Norwalk, 0. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Waltham, Mass (2d.) 
West Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





Mount Joy, Pa. 
Rockaway B’ch, N.Y. (2) 
Zanesville, O. (2d.) 
Lancaster, O. 
Blackwell's Island N. Y. 
Waltham, Mass., (1st.) 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Wheeling, West Va. 
Lansing, Mich. 

Flint, Mich. 

Galveston, 'Texas (1st.) 
Milton, Pa. 

Scranton, Fa. 


Galveston, Texas (2d.) 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 

Chicago, Ill. (West Side). 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (8. Side). 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Sherbrooke, Can. 
Burlington, N. J. (2d.) 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Bay City, Mich. 

Erie, Pa. 

Jackson, Mich. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. (3d,) 
Glen Island, N. Y. 
Warren, Ohio. 

Bath, N. Y. 

Lynn, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Deseronto, Can. 

Hoosic Falls, N. Y. (2d ) 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Newport, R. I. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Allegheny, Pa. (2d. 
Atlanta, Ga. (2d.) 
N.Y.City (Central Ga 
Lynchburg, Va. (2d.) 
Saylesville, R. I. 
Rondout, N. Y. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. (1st.) Waltham, Mass. (2 
Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala 
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JAMES D. PERKINS. PHREKEINS RSG CAae.., F. SEAVERNS, ) 
General Sales Agents for I 
The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. | 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 
all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 


Youghiogheny Gas Coal. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journal, Feb. 16, 1885.) 


P.O Boxe PERKINS & C0., 228 and 229 N. Y. Produce Exchange ?*4yru S7Re®" 


(Sada of The Wilbraham Gas Exhauster, 





“BAKER SYSTEM,” 


WITH ENGINE ATTACHED, ON SAME BED PLATE OR WITHOUT. 
Best, Cheapest and Most Durable Exhauster known. 


Gas oases aoe eo cease Ww l LBR AHAM BROS. 9 
No. 2320 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. bs DAVIS & z. R. FAR NUM, We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits of 


the Stnvous Friction ConpensErR. Companies intending to introduce 








TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER, The Friction ConDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. I. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. I. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Ill. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 
town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, | 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY | 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 








Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 











WALTHAM. MASS, 


Boston Office, Room 55, Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street. 
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GAS COALS. GAS COALS. GAS COALS, 


Newburgh | Orrel Coal Co., THE 
Newburgh Orrel, Tyrcomel @ IW NW GAS COAL C Oo. 


and Palatine Gas Coals. | OFFER THEIR 
ALSO SHIPPERS OF FOUNDRY COKE. Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes, 


Mines Situated at 





Newburgh, Flemington & Fairmont, W.Va. — —_——— 
HOME OFFICE, Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
25 S. Gay St., a Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
CHARLES MACKALL, | 
MANAGER, | Principal Office: 





CHAS. W. HAYS, Agent in New York, 209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


oom 92, WASHINGTON BUILDING, No. | Broadway. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when | Points of Shipment : 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 





‘Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 


DESPARD COAL (hesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 








To Gas Light Companies and Manufacturers of Fire Clay Goods 
Throughout the Country. FOR THE SALE OF THE 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, ? (BANGS & HORTON, | 


“arate ny) “2% Conmyswoooe — SUELO’ Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Mines in Harrison Co., West Va. Wharves, Locust Point, Balt a P r r <r 
Company's Office, 15 German St., Baltimore, Md. Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name: Manhattan 
Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., N. Y.; Jersey “i Be OR CUTT, Sales Agent | _OFFICE, 150 BROADWAY, N Y. 
City, (N. J.) Gas Light Co.; Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co.; | 
Portland (Maine) Gas Light Co. Reference to them is requested. | ~ 

| 








FRANCIS H. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Src. & TREAS. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland Courty, Penn. 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS GENECA LAKE), N. Y. 


- : Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
7 i Ww EST NG NCHOUS st ' Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
AUTOMATIC: ENCINE Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 


|,500 Engines Now in Use, 


he capacity being now equal to 100 Engines per | 
month, we shall hereafter keep in stock for immediate | 


shipment all sizes from 4 to 200 H.P. Th B i I 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND REFERENCE LIST. S ower as aT. Pp. 
. The Perfected Duplex-Regenerative Gas Burner, under 


Westinghouse Machine C0., the combined Patents of Anthony S. Bower, 


PITTSBURCH, PA. . Geo. S. Grimston, and Thos. Thorp. . 
at The First Gold Medal awarded at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 








giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


‘Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 

















a —_ . | London, and two Gold Medals at the Stockport (Eng.) Exhibition of Gas 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 17 Cortlandt : : ms oO 
Street, New York City. | Appliances. Both in 1883. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- | 


land, Louisville, and St. Paul. GEO. SHBREPARD LYLYLAGHE, TORN BOWER, 
Fairbanks & Co.,, St. Louis, Indianapolis, and Denver. | 69S Wall Street, \ ie Car’. 


Parke & Lacy, San Francisco, and Portland, Or. 
Parke, Lacy & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Butte, 
Montana. 


esos crore’ cau The Management of Small Gas Works. 


Imray & Co., Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 
By C.J. R. HUMPHREYS. Price, $1. 


ne A. M. CALLENDER & CO,, 42 Pine St.. N. Y. 





H. Dudley Coleman, 9 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 
BR. Rogers, 43 Rue Laffitte, Paris. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 


———~— 


The U. S. Centennial Commission. 


=) HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
U/ 
I 


SZ HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


I2th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St. N. Y., U. s, -_.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation, 











Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. RB. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 
CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 


DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Baetablished isce. 
Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
No, 46 La Salle St... Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS, AND METER CONNECTIONS. 


NATHANIEBIL TUFTS 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


; Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 








Dry Gas Meter. 


,crinmyear'ccrrineeanae METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


is enabled to furnish reliable work 











and answer orders promptly. Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Tllumination. 
SCIENTIFIC Books. 


We are prepared to furnish to Gas Senet aad and others interested in the topies treated of, the following 
books, at prices named : 


KING’S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL GAS CONSUMER'S MANUAL, by E. 8. CaTHELS,C.E. 10cts.| A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION, 


GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomaAS Box. Sec- with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
4 by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. 1.25. 
GAS MANCFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 4to., with ond edition. $5. Be. a das $ 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. GAS WORKS-THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, PURIFICATION OF COAL GAS, by R. P. SPICE.. 8vo. $3. 
LANT, AN a y NE . . , MAN ; 7A8, . y Ns. 2 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. HARTLEY. 32.50. PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8 HOW TO MANAGE GAS, by F. WILKINS. Paper. 20 cents. 
COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE. by Pror. THoRPE. $3.50. | THE GAS MANAGER IN THE LABORATORY, by a Practical 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PURIFICATION, and THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBURN. 60 cents Student. 8vo., Cloth. $1.50. 
USE OF COAL GAS, by REv. boty R. BOWDITCH, M.A.; with THE GAS FITTER’S GUIDE, Showing the Principles and Prac- THE De )MESTIC USES OF COAL GAS, AS APPLIED TO 
Engravings; 8vo., Cloth. $450. tice of Lighting with Coal Gas, by JOHN ELDREDGE. 40 LIGHTING, by W. Suae. $1.40. 
GAS MEASUREMENT AND GAS METER TESTING by F. W. cents DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
HaRTLey. $1.60 GAS WORKS, AND MANUFACTURING COAL GAS, HUGHES. by GEO. LUNGE. $8.50. 
$1.80. A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE COMMERCIAL VAL- 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.;_ [HE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R UES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM. 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. HUMPHREYS. $1. 8vo., Cloth. $38. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. We take especial pains in securing and 
forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. All remittances should be made by check, 
draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & COQ., No. 42 Pine Street. New York, 
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T. C. HOPPER, Pres. G. J. MoGOURKEY, Vice-Pres. (New York). WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. & Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN Sec. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS, 
Manufactorieces: GAS STOV ES, Agencies: 


[Ts . %” x y T ‘ay ~ 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
12 W. 22d St.. N. Y.| SUG@’s “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS, | ! a 
6 , SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, sao Seven Gonna Gaeane Gan Nae 


Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. | we: Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Measuring”? Drum, | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce. 











HEILME & Mcil.HENNYW, 


(Successors to Harris & Brother. Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


CONTINUE AS HERETOFORE AT THE OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 


Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To Manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Center Seals, Pressure Registers, 
COVERNORS, INDICATORS, PHOTOMETERS, & ALL OTHER KINDS OF APPARATUS FOR USE IN GAS WORKS. 


From our long practical experience of the business, and from our personal supervision of all work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, 
and in every respect satisfactorily. 








- WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas. WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. S. L. JONES, Sec. 8. V. MERRICK, Supt. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
76 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, yf agg a or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s oes Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry and Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most ee Nab description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. 
Agents for Brav’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 





Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. : Ly Lg anne, sae’r. r, yew York. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. . B. STANNARD, yr — 








D. MCDONALD & CO., 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Hstablished 1854.) 
51 Lancaster St., Albany,N. Y. 34& 36 West Monroe 8t., Chicago, IIl. 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STCcveEsEs. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail, we 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the State Inspector’ 8 
Bangg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 














KBINC’'S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


Ihe most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO, 


1012-18 Filbert St., Phila., 


142 Chambers St., N. Y., 


76 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 








WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREas. 
W. H. MERRICK, Vice-PREs. 

8. LEWIS JONES, SEc. 

SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Supt. 


SOLE MANCOFACTURERS OF THE A. B. 


G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y. 
E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago, 
STANNARD, Agent 


“SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


HOT WATER. 












COLD WATER. 








HOT WATER 








I.—Safety Hot Water Generator and Boile:. 


Safety Hot Water Cenerator and Boiler. 

Cut I. represents our Safety Gas Hot Water Generator and Boiler, arranged for home use. 
This most easy, quick, and economical way of preparing a warm bath, or for heating water for 
any omestic purpose, entirely supersedes any nocessity for the use of ranges or stoves—a great 
comfort, particularly in hot weather. 
can never become empty, thus preventing the possibility of any accident. 

We. beg to call attention to the cast iron pan which is now attached to the legs of the 
This is to catch the drippings from the Coil, which many persons 


The boiler being self-filling. as the hot water is drawn off, 


Generator (see illustration). 
suppose come from a leak, when in fact they are produced by condensation. This condensation 
is caused by the hot flame coming in contact with the coil filed with cold water. 
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Il.—Gas Cooking Stove No. 8 B. 


New Style Cas Cooking Stove. 


Cut II. represents our New Style Cooking Stove. As will be seen, it has an ornamented cast 
The oven burner, which is atmospheric (unles 


The ovens 


iron base and front, and extension shelves 
otherwise ordered), is of an entirely new and improved pattern (patent applied for). 
are of greater capacity than those of the old style. The top, in conjunction with the outlet pipe, 
is designed to carry off all products of combustion ; hence the outlet pipe must be connected with 
a flue, or the stove will not work properly. 

This Stove has 4 boiling burners in top of hot plate. All fittings are nickel plated. We ar 
making this style of Cooking Stove in the following sizes—viz., No. 7 B, No. 8 B, No. 9 B, and 


No. 10 B. 





New Style Hot Plates. 


Cut IIT. represents our New Style of Hot Plates, of which we are making No. 106 (two small boiling burners), No. 107 (two medium 
boiling burners), and No, 108 (tw6 medium and one large boiling burner). 


sized 
See new Catalogue and Price List for further particulars, 











